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[The following reminiscences are from the pen of a Highland county 
pioneer, one Thomas Rogers, who as the recital reveals, was born a Vir- 
ginian, and at the close of the American Revolution, moved with his 
family to Kentucky and thence in 1795 with the Massie party journeyed 
to Paint Creek, vicinity of Chillicothe, and there abided. This recital 
of the scenes of early times, in Ohio, is worthy of preservation and perusal, 
as it is a narrative at first hand, picturing the every day life of the prim- 
itive times and pioneer settlers, written by one, who though at the time 
of writing was nearly ninety years of age, had clear and vivid recollections 
of the long ago. This interesting document was secured for publication 
by Prof. C. L. Martzolff, Athens, Ohio, who has added to the value of the 
“reminiscences” by his editorial notes. — E. O. R.] 


GREENFIELD, (O.) Nov. 3, 1871. 


This day I, Thomas Rogers, Sr., seat myself to write a short 
sketch of my life and (of) my forefathers. 

I was born, 1782, in Loudon County, Virginia, on Goose 
Creek. My father, William Rogers, took what was called a 
thru life’ lease on a large tract of land some ten or twelve years 
before my day. At that time the country was under British rule; 
but at the close of the Revolutionary War the country fell into 
new hands and my father’s title to his land was disputed, and 
the exact manner in which it was settled I am not able to state 
at this distant period. But the result was, two large slave hold- 
ers settled on each side of him and so angered him with their 
barbarous treatment of their slaves that he began to meditate on 
a move to some other part. 

In the fall of 1783 or 84, I think it was, my father and two 
of the brothers took a trip over the mountains to the Redstone 
or Monongahela country to seek a new home. At that time they 
heard of the great cane lands in Kentucky as they met with some 
that had visited it, and were beating up for volunteers to join 





*A three life lease covered three generations or 99 years. 
(191 ) 
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them the next spring. So father returned wonderfully bent on 
seeing it himself in the spring. So, he sold outright his claim 
to one of those slaveholders and he and Hamilton, his brother, 
met the delegation at Redstone now Brownsville,” (Pennsyl- 
vania), where they had a flatboat in readiness and embarked for 
the cane land. They all landed in safety in Limestone now 
Maysville. From this they set out for Lexington. This place 
was one of the most noted and largest settlements in Kentucky 
off from water navigation. Lexington at this time was a stock- 
aded fort but the inhabitants were just beginning to venture to 
settle out some distance. 

So father and uncle took a lease on some land some five 
miles southeast of the fort on a creek called Hickman. Here 
they cleared and planted six or seven acres of corn and built a 
cabin for our family, as uncle was a single man at this time. 
So after the crop was raised and cabin built father returned to 
Virginia by the overland route through the Cumberland moun- 
tains to prepare for moving the family to the cabin in Kentucky. 
This was considered a great undertaking as the road across the 
Alleghany mountains was so rough and rocky that it was merely 
possible to pass with a wagon. And indeed fifteen years after 
this (when) I went with mother on horseback I thought it was 
then almost impossible for a team to take more than the empty 
wagon over some places, but so it was. They made the trip to 
Redstone on the Monongahela even and procured a Kentucky beat. 
Two or three families generally joined and purchased a boat. 
They got them made to suit the size or number of families that 
would occupy them. And as it was always considered a very dan- 
gerous voyage down the Ohio they commonly went down in com- 
panies of three or four boats and at night would tie all together 
and float as near the middle of the river as possible for fear of 
an attack of the Indians on the shore. 





*Redstone Fort had for years been the meeting place of emigrants 
from Virginia and Pennsylvania on their way to Kentucky. It was 
the rendezvous of George Rogers Clark’s men in the winter of 1788 as 
he prepared to go on his noted western campaign. At that time it was 
claimed to be. within the territory of Virginia. 
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On this voyage down the river an incident occurred that is 
the first thing that I can distinctly recollect in my life. I was 
then just three year and a few days old. There was a great bus- 
tle in the boat, looking at something in the river. I being a 
pretty inquisitive little fellow was anxious to see. A man in 
the boat held me up above the sides of the boat and told me to 
look down the river and I saw the buffaloes, head and shoulders 
out of the water. And even to this day-it seems as vivid as it 
was at that day.. The next thing that I recollect distinctly is the 
day we landed at our cabin in Kentucky. I was standing up in 
the forepart of the wagon looking with great anxiety for our 
cabin. So when we came in sight I yelled out, “I see our home! 
I see our house!” 

Now I shall attempt to give some account of our forefathers. 
My grandparents on my father’s side were from the Old Coun- 
try. Hamilton Rogers was an Irishman. Isabel, his wife, was 
of English descent—real Anglo-Saxon blood. They were 
united in marriage in Buck’s county, Pennsylvania, but the exact 
date | can only infer from my father’s birthday. He was born 
1751 the year the Old Style was changed. .I have heard him 
often speak of it. My grandfather was a shoe-maker by trade 
and followed it to the day of his death until he was almost double 
bending over his work. ' 

They settled in Virginia about three miles east of Leesburg, 
Loudon county, on Catoctin mountain, and there raised a numer- 
ous family — eight sons and four daughters. While on this farm 
my father became of age and went down on Goose Creek (and) 
took a lease on some government land from King George’s 
agents. This was before the Revolutionary War. Here he 
found my mother, Phoebe Swart, the third daughter of Arthur 
Swart, a respectable citizen near Middleburg, a wagon maker 
by trade. They were Hollanders or (of) Low Dutch origin. 
On this farm he had six children were born. While here He 
was called out to serve a tour in the War of the Revolution but 
J cannot recollect distinctly what battles he was in but I remem- 
ber hearing him tell about the battle at White Plain ‘and! Sara- 
toga. However that don’t matter so it was he was not'4 ‘Tory. 


A! x [ry / 
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So after the close of the War and Independence declared, 
King George’s titles were called in question (and) my father 
began to think of moving to some part where he would not be 
annoyed by the screams of the tortured slaves. So the result 
was we find him at length settled in Kentucky as heretofore 
stated with the hope of making Kentucky a free state. So when 
she attained a population that entitled her (to) a constitution of 
her own my father took a deep interest in getting those elected 
that would favor his views on the slave question and did succeed 
in electing Colonel James Smith and Father Rice as he was 
called. But when the final vote was cast slavery gained it by 
one vote. This was in 1792. Here I will leave this part of my 
narrative and give some further account of Kentucky life. 

My father and brother Hamilton took a lease on land on 
Little Ilickman belonging to Thomas Cavens, an old bachelor 
who made his home at my father’s until he found a wife. Here 
the two jointly labored and cleared out their lease and sold 
their time to their landlord. 

In the meantime the Indians committed depredations on the 
settlements around. So there was (a) draft made for soldiers 
to make a campaign against them, chastise them and bring them 
to time if possible. So just in spring when the time and labor 
was so much needed to prepare for a crop the expedition started 
on a six weeks’ campaign. If I recollect it was called Clark’s 
campaign.* I can recollect well seeing my mother and my older 
brothers and sisters all out in the clearing hauling rails, making 
fence, burning brush (and) doing what they could while father 
was gone. 

But fortunately they were not kept away as long as they ex- 
pected or they would not (have) been able to get in their corn 
in good time. 

When the friends in Virginia heard from us in Kentucky 
they began to talk of following to the fat land. So one after 
another came on till all his brothers, sisters and fathers (?) all 





*This must refer to.the Indian expedition of 1786 which ended by 
Clark taking a party to the Wabash region in the autumn of the same 
year. The result was a keen disappointment. 

Vol. XIX. — 13. 
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moved to Kentucky. But here I am a little ahead of my story. 
My father sold his time on his lease and bought land on Stoner 
Creek in Bourbon county. Here all his brothers and fathers ( ?) 
came and settled in one neighborhood. Now we might suppose 
this restless spirit of emigration would cease and settle down in 
contentment but not so. Just at this time in 1792, the conven- 
tion rose and slavery triumphed. One of the members of the 
convention, Col. James Smith, who lived near to us on his re- 
turn came to see father and gave a full account of their proceed- 
ings. I remember well my father’s expression after hearing 
Smith through. ‘Well, well, Kentucky will not hold me much 
longer.” Mother was standing on her feet listening with breath- 
less anxiety. On hearing father’s expression (she) asked, 
“Well, William, where next?’ Father replied, “I will be among 
the first to go to the Northwestern Territory,” and he made good 
his promise. 

Here [ will leave my narrative and go back to the first set- 
tling in Kentucky to relate some incidents that may be of inter- 
est to those who are fond of romance or scenes of the hunter. 
I was always a very attentive listener to stories about hunting. 

I remember seeing my father come home from a hunting 
tour while we lived on Hickman in Fayette county. It was after 
night. I saw him bring in his load of meat and skins. The meat 
was in a bag made out of a buffalo hide. There was buffalo 
beef, bear meat for pork and deer for venison — all cut off the 
bones. I remember well the buffalo skin was very fine wool. 
So of course it was a young one not more perhaps than a year 
and a half old. J remember well seeing my mother shearing 
the wool off it and I think I wore stockings made from the wool. 
It was very common at this time for farmers to tan their own 
leather for shoes and dress their deer skins for clothing. Buck- 
skin overalls were a common dress at this time. My father gen- 
erally tanned his heavy hides such as buffalo and bear and beef- 
hide when he killed one. He was a shoemaker also and gener- 
ally worked till bedtime on his shoe bench. As soon as my sis- 
ters were big enough to sit on the loom bench he had a loom pro- 
vided for them. So the loom was kept up till bedtime and us 
boys were furnished work of some kind also, shelling corn or 
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filling quills for the weaver and indeed very often in the clearing 
burning brush till nine or ten o'clock at night. Once in a while 
we could (have) a night to take a hunt for coons and opossums. 
But it was the custom in father’s house to keep all at work of 
some kind till bed time. 

Here I will leave this part of my history and relate some of 
the incidents I heard father relate during the Indian campaign. 

First I will tell how they prepared their provisions for their 
tour in the woods. They take about a gallon of corn and parch 
it well then pound it fine and mix it with as much sugar as would 
make it sweet enough for coffee, then put it in a buckskin bag 
and stow it in their knapsack; then take a chunk of raw bacon. 
wrap it up well (and) stow this in the knapsack. A tincup 
(was) tied to the strap of their knapsack. This store is for a 
reserve — never to be used till there ‘is no other shift; with a 
tomahawk and butcher’s knife and rifle-gun and blanket; this is 
the equipage of (an) Indian campaign. It was common to have 
a commissary department on hand but it was very difficult to take 
a full supply of provisions, hence the necessity of having some- 
thing to fall back on. 

On this trip there were some amusing anecdotes occurred. 
One I will relate. One of the hunters and a spy also, was told 
one morning as they started out on their march there must be 
no shooting that day unless it was at the enemy. Mike came in 
(and) went direct to the general, “Well, Mike, what is your re- 
port for the day?” “Well, not much only I found a buffalo 
lying dead down in the branch. Would it be any harm to take a 
piece of the rump?” “Ah, Mike, how came he dead?’ “Ecod, 
that was his lookout and not mine!” So Mike was allowed to 
take rump and all and the general took share with the rest and 
no further complaint for breach of orders. 

In this campaign a man by the name of Philemon Thomas 
was commissary or quartermaster of whom I shall have cause to 
speak hereafter. At this point I will leave this part of my nar- 
rative and carry out the history of our family living on Stoner 
in Bourbon county. 

I have told that while at this place the brothers and sisters 
and grandfathers came and leased lands and were all settled in 
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one neighborhood again. At this time there was no organized 
Presbyterian Church in this part of the country. There was oc- 
casional preaching in Paris by Adam Rankin, an Old Side Se- 
ceder but the people on Cane Ridge and Stoner settlements united 
and formed a congregation and called it Cane Ridge on account 
of the dense canebrakes that surrounded it. 

Here they called Robert Finley* as their pastor, a very able 
and eloquent man from one of the Carolinas, I am not certain 
which. He soon gathered a large congregation together and all 
seemed to promise well. Religion seemed to (be) the all absorb- 
ing topic. He soon established a high school to educate young 
men for the ministry. Religious zeal run very high even to en- 
thusiasm. Just in the midst of this popular prosperity it got out 
that their pastor was seen coming home from Paris drunk. I 
can remember well my father came home one day from the black- 
smith shop. It was on the road from town to Cane Ridge. He 
seemed very sad. Mother said to him, “What is the matter, 
William?” “Oh,” said he, “I have heard sad news and from one 
I cannot doubt. Our pastor was seen passing his house so drunk 
he could scarcely ride.” This struck a damp on all the neighbor- 
hood. This sore stroke on the church and the triumph of slav- 
ery so defeated my father’s prospects that now he was deter- 
mined then even to leave Kentucky and make one more trial for 
a free country. 

Just about this time Nate Massie issued a proclamation to 
all who wished to explore the Scioto country to meet him at the 
Three Islands now Manchester, on a certain day in May next 
and he would make a tour through the Paint Creek and Scioto 
country. So on the appointed day about fifty men from all parts 
were on the ground equipped for the trip, some of them old In- 
dian fighters and many of them young but very desirous to see 
Indians. So some of these old veterans told these brave lads 
they would hide or run if they saw an Indian and so it turned 
cut. When their bravery was needed it was not there but as 





“Robert Finley conducted classical schools in North Carolina and 
Tennessee. On the advice of Massie he came to Chillicothe and there 
established the second Presbyterian Church in the state. 
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old Captain Petty told them they would hide, some of them, in a 
sink hole or run the wrong course. 

Here I will leave this part of (the) subject and turn to the 
subject of our minister’s fall. He was soon called to account 
by the proper authorities and proof being abundant was dis- 
missed. From this time he seemed to give himself up to dissi- 
pation for a long time, both he and his wife. But in justice to 
him and his wife they both became zealous and we hope true 
penitents and zealous Methodists. I heard Father Finley preach 
when in connection with the Methodists one of his best Cal- 
vinistic sermons at a campmeeting on Rattlesnake when he was 
very old and frail not long before his death. 

I will now return and relate some of (the) scenes of my 
early life recollections while we lived on Stoner. I think we 
moved to our farm on Stoner in 1789. This was a dense cane- 
brake almost as thick as a hempfield. This was fine food for 
cattle as it remained green all winter. It was common at that 
day to take the cattle out to the fresh cane region and bore holes 
in the trees and logs and fill them with salt. This would “hant” 
the cattle to this place and the owner would visit the place once 
a week and call them. The lead one was always belled. In this 
way large droves were wintered for a few more years. But the 
cane was soon eat out and fields of corn took its place. At this 
(time) I was about eight years old. 

In this creek was abundance of fine fish, so in the spring 
at spawning time the rifles would be literally covered with fish. 
And it was our task every day to go out where the cane was 
dead and dry and gather it for torches to fish with at night. 
This was great sport and very profitable also. As little fellows 
that were too young to handle the gig (we) would keep along 
the shore with a basket and receive the fish and pack them home. 
Sometimes the creek would (be) light with torches for miles 
up and down the stream as people from miles off came to fish. 

At this day grist mills were scarce and far between, so my 
father made a handimill to grind corn. This was employment 
for us boys, every night, sometimes till bedtime, especially in the 
dry season of the year. And this was the only one in the neigh- 
borhood. It was often as thronged with people contending for 
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their turn as watermills are. At this (time) sawmills were 
scarce. The first one erected anywhere in reach was at Paris 
five miles below us. Father and some of the brothers concluded 
they would prepare a raft of saw logs and float them down to 
the mill at Paris. So they got their rafts all ready for a voy- 
age but a suitable freshet did not come till it was cold weather. 
However the logs must be launched and off they went. Eaclr 
raft had its captain. I can remember seeing them passing on 
down. One man took a canoe with the provisions and a jug of 
whiskey, of course, as nothing of importance could be done at 
that day without that very essential article. Well, on they sailed 
for a mile or so till they came to a short turn in the stream 
where there was a drift of timber lodged against trees in water. 
Their rafts being heavy and unwieldly, here one raft stuck. The 
other more lucky or better managed, passed on. Well, what 
could they do to extricate themselves. The only alternative was 
to cut them asunder and let them go alone and follow with the 
boat and conduct them the best they could. So when they got 
near the milldam this was the trying time. They could not get 
them ashore as fast as they came down and some went over 
the dam, and indeed both rafts were wrecked on the route. 


I mentioned in some of the former part of my history that 
father generally tanned his own leather, so at this time he had a 
large trough full of leather in tan. It was near the creek bank. 
The creek rose one night very high beyond its usual bounds. 
In the morning his tan-trough was gone. So as soon as the water 
fell he put off down in search of his tan-yard. About a mile 
down he found it in a drift all safe. He got it ashore, took out 
the leather, hung (it) up on a tree to dry and sent me for it. 

About this time some friends from Virginia came to visit 
lls; so as a matter of course, we. must show them whatever was 
great or uncommon. There was a large sycamore tree about a 
mile down the creek at a place called Stroud’s Ford. When any 
of the friends came we generally took them to see the big tree. 
Almost every one that came had heard of the big tree at Stroud’s 
Ford. It. was a place of resort for all that visited this part. 
There was a door cut in one side some three or four feet wide. 
I have seen it measured at different times. Two persons could 
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stand up in the inside and stretch out their arms full length 
from each side and touch their finger ends in the center. It was 
fully twelve feet across the hollow, breast high to a grown per- 
son. This may seem like an unreasonable story, but I certify 
to the truth of it. 

I mentioned in a former page that the brothers and grand- 
father had all, or most of them, followed my father to Kentucky 
and settled near (each) other. All had bought lands and opened 
farms. Here another trouble began about their land titles. There 
were so many different methods of taking up the wild lands that it 
was very difficult to know when they got the right one or one 
that (would) stand in law. Here would come a man and lay 
claim to the place we lived on and produce his title and my 
father knew little about law and would not venture a lawsuit. 
He would rather pay for his farm over again than run the risk 
of a suit. So he paid twice for his farm. A third claim came 
on. This time he would not agree to pay it and sold for what 
was considered the worth of his improvements to his neighbor 
and let him fight it out with the man who claimed it. 

About this time Nate Massie issued a proclamation to all 
that wished to see the Scioto country to meet him on a certain day 
at the Three Islands,.now Manchester, and he would take them 
through the country. At tie appointed (day) about fifty men 
were on hand prepared for the trip, my father among the rest — 
all well armed and mounted. I believe there was no formal elec- 
tion for a captain or leader, but it seemed to be fitting to award 
the command to Massie although there were several old Indian 
fighters along. Captain Petty for one and a man by the name of 
Fellenash who had been a prisoner with the Indians and was 
well acquainted with Indian warfare. Just at this time General 
Wayne was negotiating a treaty with the Indians at Greenville. 
It was not expected to meet with any hostility from them, so they 
set out for the Scioto country. The second day they arrived at 
the falls on Paint Creek. Here they halted and spent the even- 
ing much delighted in exploring these beautiful rich, rye-grass 





*Revy. James Finley gives a good account of this skirmish. It oc- 
curred in July, 1795. See Evans’ and Stivers’ Adams County, page 65. 
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bottoms and the beautiful streams of water pouring over the 
falls. All started in great glee down the valley much (pleased) 
with their trip so far. They did not go far till they found a 
gang of horses feeding on the fine rye-grass bottom. “Now what 
shall we do with these horses?” The horses fled before them to 
where their owners were camped at the lower end of the bottom. 
When the Indians saw the company of armed men following 
their horses they thought they were trying to catch them. So the 
Indians fired on them and our party returned the compliment and 
routed them and took all their goods. 

In the scrimmage we lost a valuable man, Joshua Robinson 
by name. He and his brother William from the Redstone coun- 
try were in the company. This was all that was touched on our 
side. It was not known if there was any Indians killed. So as 
soon as they gathered up the Indians’ goods they set off with their 
booty and Mr. Robinson on a bier, but it was soon discovered that 
he could not live. They halted on the back side of the bottom 
and prepared the best they could for his funeral. They found 
a large old tree with a fork lying pretty well rotted. Here they 
hewed out (a) coffin, wrapped his blanket around him and cov- 
ered (him) as well as they could with earth then piled on large 
logs to prevent wolves from digging him out. This camp of 
Indians was headed by John, a Wyandot chief. He was at the 
treaty [Greenville] but he became offended at something and left 
before it closed but must have got his portion of the annuities 
for it was rich in goods. Here they found a white boy of four- 
teen or fifteen years old. So when the fight was over they sent 
three men in pursuit of the horses intending to get them as well 
as their goods. While on pursuit of the horses this boy® jumped 
up from his hiding place and held up both hands for quarter. He 
was taken to camp and clothed with the best they had and a horse 
and gun given him out of the booty and he was taken home to 
his parents over in Kentucky. After they done the best they 
‘could for the dead they set out for home that night. They 
camped over on Sunfish Creek about eleven or twelve miles from 
the battle ground. Here they put out strong sentinels expecting 





"This boy was Armstrong (Wilcoxon). 
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to be attacked. Well, all was quiet till just before day the In- 
dians were discovered creeping around very sly. So they were 
fired on by one of the company of sentinels and they returned the 
fire. My father who was on sentry also could see them by the 
blaze of their fire. He fired at the lump and wounded their cap- 
tain. This defeated their plans so completely they had to take 
their wounded and retreat for safety. When my (father) fired 
the Indians returned the fire by the blaze of his gun and made 
several holes in the blanket he had round him and one ball struck 
the tree he stood by about as high as his breast. So he made a 
narrow escape himself. 

While part of the Indians were taking care of their wounded 
the others kept up a fire on the camp but no damage was done 
but one man’ slightly wounded in the thigh and one horse killed. 
So they packed up and made for home and landed at Manchester 
with a rich prize of plunder consisting of three horses, one pris- 
oner reclaimed and (an) abundance of spoil. So they made a 
sale of the plunder and each one bid off such articles as he chose. 
I remember the sale amounted to one hundred and fifty pounds. 
And here they separated for their homes in different parts, some 
of them from Redstone or the Monongahela country as (it) was. 
called at this time. I remember well when father and Amos 
Evans came in sight my mother looked out, “Oh,” she exclaimed, 
“they have had‘a fight with the Indians,” as she saw they were 
loaded with Indian plunder such as camp kettles, blankets and 
so on. . 

On parting Massie told (them) he would proyide lands for 
all that wanted lands,on Paint Creek or Scioto, shortly. So he 
sent out handbills to different points where (he) would be on 
certain days and prepared to furnish lands to all who would pay 
in advance one-half the money at eighty dollars per one hundred 
acres. Just such land as that on Paint Creek where they de- 
feated the Indians. So he made my father’s house one point. 
Here father and grandfather and several of his brothers con- 
tracted for lands and all got land they were well pleased with. , 

At this time Wayne’s army was about to be discharged so 





"This man was a Mr. Gilfillan. 
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Massie was on hand with money and bought up warrants very 
low and returned in the spring and employed several surveyors, 
went to work, and by mid-summer gave notice to all who had 
advanced him money, those lands were ready for them; and I 
believe every man was well pleased with the selection Massie had 
made for them, for he had every man’s land laid out according to 
the amount of money paid him. 

He assigned to my father a place on the north fork of Paint 
Creek as his home, some four miles west of Chillicothe. He also 
gave him two hundred in the big bottom on the Scioto. In the 
spring of this year, 1796, he proposed to all who had paid for 
land in advance they had the liberty to raise corn on the prairie at 
the mouth of Paint Creek. About twenty men took up with the 
offer and made a fine crop of corn which was a very great assist- 
ance to all the early settlers. That summer he laid out Chilli- 
cothe and proposed to give an in and (a) lot to all who would 
build a house on their lot that year. So father sent my brother 
John. He was then about eighteen years old. He built his cabin 
and cleared the four acre lot and made corn on it that summer. 
I came out, joined him and commenced the farm on North Fork. 
Here we commenced on the 24th day of August, 1797, and I 
claim the honor of cutting down the first tree ever cut by a white 
man for improvement on North Paint Creek. After we had 
built a cabin here father and I went back to Kentucky. He took 
me in to bring out a supply of provisions for the winter. On 
our way we camped on Three Island Creek some two or three 
miles out from the river. A wolf came in the night, took hold 
of our wallet of provisions under my head and jerked it out and 
waked me. When I waked, the dog was standing on me snap- 
ping at the wolf at my head. My father called out, took the 
gun and shot after him but it was too dark to see him. 

On our way we fell in with old Daniel Boone and a son and 
a son-in-law returning from a hunting tour up on the Kanawha. 
We lodged with them at May’s Lick and traveled together to 
their cabin on Hinkston. As father and him had been through 
some campaigns together I was highly interested in hearing him 
recount the scenes they had passed through. As we passed the 
battle ground near the Blue Licks he pointed out the manner of 
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the battle and place where his brother and son were killed, and 
how he had told the commander how the Indians would have the 
advantage of the ground; but they would not hear him and they 
paid dearly for their rashness. This was one of the sorest de- 
feats (that) ever befell the Kentucky troops. When (we) came 
to Boone’s cabin father told him he would have to move soon 
as he had cut down all the trees near his cabin. 

Here I will relate some things that I should (have) men- 
tioned on a previous page. This year the squirrels were very 
plenty and seemed as if they would destroy the corn crop en- 
tirely and powder was not to be had. So father and Uncle 
Thomas concluded they could make gunpowder if they could get 
saltpeter. Well, they gathered the dry dirt from under old 
houses and tried their hands to make saltpeter. They succeeded 
to make about two or three pounds. Now, how, and what was 
the powder proportion of the different materials? Uncle had 
been in a powder mill once in Virginia. So they made a trial 
and after several days’ experimenting, got powder. This was 
the manner in which father came to be a powder maker. About 
this time saltpeter began to be found in dry caves in the moun- 
tains and father set up the powder making business. Saltpeter 
soon became very plenty and father got the name of making the 
best powder in the. market. So every summer after the corn 
was laid by and harvest over we would make powder a month 
or so and attend at the courts to sell it. He generally took me 
along to retail it when he had other business to tend to. I was 
sitting in the courtyard with my bag of powder open. Along 
came a man smoking his pipe and stooped down to look at the 
powder. I saw the ashes fall from his pipe. I grabbed the pipe 
and in my haste run the stem in his mouth. He seemed to be 
much offended till I showed him the danger he was in. So (he) 
was glad I had more thought than himself. This was a pretty 
profitable business at that time and when he concluded to move 
to Ohio he made a couple of kegs full, seventy-five pounds each 
and packed them on a horse. When we came out to Chillicothe 
I sold them for one dollar and twenty-five cents a pound to 
James and McCoy, merchants in Chillicothe. 

I now seat myself to resume my history. In former pages 
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I stated we commenced improvements on the North Fork of Paint 
Creek, four miles west of Chillicothe (the) 24th day of August, 
1797. My father and brother John and myself*here built a cabin 
and dug out a canoe so that we (could) cross when the water 
was high and for the purpose of fishing, as fish were abundant at 
this time in these waters. When this was done father and my- 
self went back to Kentucky and left John to keep camp and 
commence clearing for a crop next season. On this trip we fell 
in with Daniel Boone at May’s Lick. We lodged with him and 
his son, Jesse, his youngest son and a son-in-law, a lawyer from 
Paris. They had been on a hunting tour upon the Sandy® but 
had not succeeded well as it was a very dry fall. So as Boone 
and father were companions in an Indian campaign together we 
kept company with them and rode and walked time about to 
Boone’s cabin. He lived on Hinkston about eight miles short of 
our home on the old “buffalo trace” made by them from the 
cane region to the Blue Licks, a place of great resort at certain 
seasons to get salt water to drink. These animals would travel 
in droves in great numbers in manner like the wild geese. They 
had a leader and would follow him in single file no matter how 
large the drove. So this trace was in many places, especially in 
crossing ravines they would cut down the banks on each side to 
the depth of our horses’ backs. This trace passed right by our 
door on Stoner and on to the great cane fields on the Kentucky 
river at Boonesborough. When we passed the Blue Licks Boone 
told us some amusing stories, how he had amused himself look- 
ing at them from a concealed place. It beat any bull fight he 
ever saw. There would droves meet here from different parts 
and like our cattle when they meet with strangers must try their 
strength. This was great sport for the lonely old pioneer. Well, 
so much for a buffalo story. 

After we had gathered the corn and done up (the) fall work 
father and I loaded our horses with provisions and started for 
Ohio, then called Northwestern Territory. Nothing uncom- 
mon occurred till we got about halfway from Limestone to our 





*Mr. Rogers mentions this occurrence on a previous page by saying 
‘the Kanawha. The Sandy is more probably correct. 
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home. We camped a few miles over Big Brush Creek and 
started before day hoping to make (the) trip to our cabin that 
day but a terrible snowstorm came on us and made the traveling 
so slavish we could not get on as fast as we would and we were 
calculating on having a dreadful time in getting a fire for a camp 
made for the night. But to our joy and surprise we found a 
cabin on Paint Creek built since we had been on the road. Here 
we turned in for the night and a dreadful night it was! The 
cabin had a roof but no door shutter and no chinking nor daub- 
ing. There was a woman and two or three children. Her 
husband was not at home. He was out on a bear hunt. So we 
cut and got in plenty of wood and kept up a large fire all night, 
the snow pouring in through the cracks of the cabin. The 
woman and children took one corner, laid down what bedding 
they had and covered (themselves) with deer and bear skins. 
Just at night two (other) travelers came in also. So we all lay 
on the floor the best we could. We (were) glad to see day. I 
believe it was the coldest night I ever passed in the woods. The 
next day we got to our home but when we (were) about four or 
five miles on the road father told me he would go ahead on foot 
and left me to bring the horses and he would kill a deer. But 
I could not ride fast enough to keep from freezing. So I com- 
menced hallooing for father to stop and take the horses and let 
me run on foot or I would freeze as I had got my feet wet cross- 
ing arun. We got home to our cabin in safety and found John 
well and a family living with him— an old lady, a son and a 
daughter. This made our cabin pretty throng but the old lady 
was willing to cook for us for her room and it was a great help 
to us for we could go on better with our work in the clearing. 
So father went out the next day and killed a deer and some tur- 
keys but this was rather poor fare as both deer and turkeys were 
poor on account of deep snow. But just here a man came along 
with some bear meat. We got a quarter of it for the loan of our 
dog he had borrowed. This was the man that owned the cabin 
we lodged at on Paint Creek. Father stayed with us about a 
week and left us to make ground ready for a crop in the spring. 
So we went to work in earnest and cleared and fired about ten 
or twelve acres by time for planting corn. And father hired the 
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young man to clear a piece for meadow. This old lady was (a) 
great guard over me. She was a devoted, pious, motherly, Chris- 
tian woman and seemed to take the place of a mother, especially 
as I was under the restraint of my parents. She would always 
have some comforting story to (tell) us when we would be dis- 
couraged to cheer us. And on the Sabbath she would have us 
reading our books and catechising us on our questions as if she 
was our mother. In the spring her married son and family 
came out from Kentucky and they went upon Darby and leased 
land and moved there in the fall. 


Here I will relate an anecdote that took place during the 
winter. A Presbyterian minister was coming through from Ken- 
tucky and got to the crossing of Paint Creek (on) a very stormy 
day and called at a cabin where old William Kent had just built 
but had no chimney to it and only part of the house floored. He 
made his fire in one side on the ground and his bed on the floored 
part. The minister asked how far to where he could get a place 
to lodge. He was told the distance to our cabin. Well, he was 
afraid to attempt to make the trip as it was so cold and snow- 
ing fast. So what could he do but stay with him and share with 
him on the hard puncheon floor? Well, what could he do with 
his horse? He was told he could tie him to a tree or turn him 
out and let him browse with his ox; for he had no feed for him. 
The minister did not like the idea of turning his horse loose. 
Had he no shelter that he could have? There was no other shel- 
ter but his old camp and his sow and pigs had taken possession 
of that and would not like to be turned out so stormy a night. 
Well, he insisted and at length he consented to let him tie his 
horse under the roof of his camp and turn out the sow and pigs. 
When he came to view the premises the sow had rooted up the 
ground in the center and made it so uneven it was very uncom- 
fortable (for) a horse to stand in it. He asked if it could not 
be made level so the horse would feel more comfortable. Yes, 
he had a hoe he could have. He handed him the hoe. Now 
he might make (it) to suit his mind. He replied he had never 
labored any in his life. “Oh, then you have the advantage of me. 
I have labored all my life and yours is all in you yet. So now is 
your time to try your hand.” This strange conduct beat him. 
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He began to think of leaving for he thought he might not be safe 
in his hands. So Kent saw he was alarmed and took the hoe and 
leveled the ground and told him he was only joking with him. 
He made him as comfortable as he could in the circumstances. 
He shared his rough fare with him and gave him a part of his 
blanket to cover him on his hard puncheon floor. The next day 
he came to our cabin. Here he got the best our good old lady 
could produce. He told us all about his doleful night he spent 
at Mr. Kent’s. Here he got all the sympathy and kindness that 
the good old mother could bestow on a minister of Jesus Christ. 
He was in search of a place to settle as a minister, he told us 
and intended to locate in Chillicothe if the way was open and 
would preach there on Sabbath. So all of us except the old lady 
went to hear him. This was no less than the Rev. Doctor Speer 
who was the first minister ever settled in Chillicothe. He was 
now just licensed and married. Here he moved in the spring 
and organized the first Presbyterian Church® in Ross county. 
This was in the winter of 1797 and 98, he came to our house. A 
short time after this Kent came to our house. When the subject 
came up about the young minister that lodged with him some 
time before, he told us all about it. He said he had fine fun 
with him and told us he noticed he had never seen hard times 
and he would give him a chance to try his hand. He said he saw 
he was afraid of him, but he made him as comfortable as he 
could when he saw his alarm. This same Rev. Speer is father 
or grandfather, I am not certain which, to the Rev. Speer who 
was iissionary to China some years ago and returned to this 
country. 

This was an uncommon hard winter. Snow (was) on the 
ground. We had to cut down fresh brush every morning to 
keep our cattle alive. We had several milch cows but they gave 
but little milk as they could not get grass. When the ground was 
bare there was rye grass equal to a rye field. So our cattle and 
horses got very weak by spring. Our dependence for meat was 
mostly wild game but we were not skillful hunters and indeed it 





*This statement does not agree with what is usually accepted as the 
first Presbyterian organization in Ross County. 
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was very difficult to get near the deer as there was a hard crust 
on the snow. The deer could hear one before they could get 
within shooting distance. Our provision was like to run short 
and hard work and poor fare began to discourage us. But our 
good old mother would cheer us up by some comforting promise 
from the scriptures telling us the Lord would not let his chil- 
dren suffer, “Put your trust in him.” So here would come some 
relief not expected. Sometimes a flock of turkeys would come 
around the house and we would kill one or two. Sometimes a 
deer would come and browse among the cattle, so we would kill 
one — poor, but still we could eat them still making the old lady’s 
word good. At length along came a man with a small lot of fat 
hogs from Kentucky. Well, how could we get one? John con- 
cluded we must have some pork to cook with our turkey and 
deer. So (the) old man concluded he could trust us. He was 
Duncan McArthur’s father and told John to pay his son Duncan 
when he got the next money. We knew father would approve 
of the contract when he came out; so we lived well. 

The next thing was corn to make us bread. The nearest 
place corn could be got was at the station below Chillicothe. We 
made out to raise two dollars and twenty-five cents from trav- 
elers. I and young Mr. Une (?) went down to the station and 
got three bushels apiece. We came up to the horse-mill in Chil- 
licothe. Here we got it ground by paying fifty cents besides the 
toll. This was pretty dear bread after the sixth was taken for 
toll. And it was ground so very coarse little would go through 
the sieve. 

About this time the traders from about Pittsburg began to 
bring down their flour and bacon in big canoes or barges and run 
up the Scioto river to Chillicothe. This was a great relief if we 
only had the money. So (the) next bread stuff we got was flour 
from these traders. This brought us through the winter. When 
the snow melted off, our cattle could get plenty of rye grass. 
They began to thrive and we got plenty of milk. Heretofore 
there was no churn to be had so what butter was made our good 
old mother made it by stirring it with her hand in a pail. But 
now a family moved in and settled near us on (the) other side 
of the creek so we could borrow their churn. Now we had but- 
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ter plenty. This was a great substitute in cooking our venison 
and turkey meat. And indeed I sold many a pound to travelers 
after the family moved away. I was often asked where the 
landlady was. When they found out I made the butter they 
would be very doubtful about it being very clean. 


At this time there was a road?° laid out through from Lime- 
stone to Wheeling by Chillicothe and Zanesville. It was sur- 
veyed, marked and some brush cut out so that a person on horse- 
back could travel it. And being so much higher than the old 
route from Kentucky to the east there was a great rush of travel 
on it. Our cabin was often covered all over the floor of a night 
with lodgers and we seldom had anything to sell to them. So 
we concluded we would get a keg of liquor and retail (it) and 
a bag of corn. At this time there was corn in Chillicothe to be 
had at a dollar a bushel. So I went and got a sack of corn and 
a keg of liquor. We would sell corn at twenty-five cents a gal- 
lon and liquor at twelve and a half (cents) a half pint. And 
sometimes we could spare a pound of butter. In this way we 
made a little change to get our coffee and other necessaries. If 
we had any milk this was in good demand; venison jerk was good 
sale. When we killed a deer in hot weather the only way we 
could save it, we cut off all fleshy parts and salt it and the next 
day we make a fire out by, let (it) burn down, then make a 
scaffold over the fire and lay the meat over the fire, about half 
cook it and dry it. In this way it could be saved. This is the 
Indian method of saving meat in warm weather. This was much 
pursued by travelers. 


This road was laid out by order of the government by a man 
of the name of Zane from Wheeling and called Zane’s Trace. 
He got a portion of land at the crossing of every large stream 
that needed a ferry, for his services. How much I can’t say, 
but I think it was a section as far as the Scioto, as all east of 
that was Congress lands. I think it the same that was proprie- 
tor of Zanesville on the Muskingum river. At this time the In- 





"Zane’s Trace. 
"Zane secured three tracts of land, one at Zanesville one at Lan- 
caster and one at Chillicothe. 
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dians were allowed to hunt within our bounds by the treaty of 
1794 until we got numerous enough to be an independent state. 
So they made good use of this grant and they were our chief sup- 
ply for venison and bear meat. They would call by our cabin 
on their way to market in Chillicothe frequently and ask for 
bread and milk and sometimes they would ask for whisky. But 
we never would let them know we had whisky for fear they 
would get drunk and endanger our lives as a drunken Indian is 
about as dangerous as a mad dog. 

When the winter broke we had a very early and favorable 
spring and we got along with our clearing and by the roth of 
May we planted our corn in good time and order. Now we 
had some leisure for hunting and fishing. About this time I 
killed the first deer in my life and I believe the first I ever shot 
at. You may be sure I was a very proud boy. I had killed tur- 
keys but never got a shot at a deer. Now I was a hunter. We 
could get fish in abundance by either the gig or hook. Now our 
corn demanded our attention, so we gave it close attention and 
made a good crop. Father and two more of my brothers came 
out in July and we went to work and built a larger house for the 
family. Then all went back to Kentucky but myself and James 
a younger brother, to move the family. While we were here 
alone I went out with a man to take a hunt but we were not suc- 
cessful and I exposed myself and took the flux and had no one 
to nurse me but my young brother. I never felt the want of my 
mother as I did now. I had no knowledge how to treat the com- 
plaint but I got advice from travelers as there were some lodging 
with us almost every night. So by the time the family came 
home I was pretty well again but we got very little work done. 
We had orders to blade the corn and save the fodder before it 
was frosted but the frost had come and very little of it saved. 


When I heard from travelers they had crossed the river at 
Limestone we were expecting them on in three days from that 
time. So the third day I started to meet them on foot expect- 
ing to meet them by noon at least, but I heard nothing of them till 
I got to the falls of Paint. There was no travel on the road that 
day so I turned in for the night weary, hungry and discour- 
aged, as I was weak yet from my spell of sickness. There was 
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about sixteen miles I had traveled without a bit to eat, not ex- 
pecting to go more than eight or nine miles. So here I lay down 
in a corner like a sick kitten. I had not been here long till some 
one called at the door to ask for lodging. I sprang to my feet 
hoping to hear from our folks. When (1) came out who should 
it be but old Andrew Caughross (?) an old neighbor: in Ken- 
tucky. He said, “Well, Tom, is that you? Why, my boy, your 
father and family are just out back here on the road. They 
stopped to camp for the night.” Now I felt as light as a fox. I 
started without asking any more questions and run for life but I 
soon met John coming to get corn for the horses. I turned to 
help get the corn. When we got our sacks full of corn we set 
out for camp and found them all enjoying themselves in their 
movable house (and) very much surprised to see me as they 
heard I was lying sick at our cabin. I believe I never was (so) 
glad to see my mother nor was she ever gladder to see her son. 
She had intended to leave the “flitting” and come on by herself to 
my relief but [ had sent a message by a traveler if he met them 
to tell mother I was mending; not (to) be uneasy about me. But 
mother was still fearful I might be worse than I let on to be. 

The next morning we were off for home in high spirits, 
mother and sister on horseback with the little ones that could not 
travel on foot, and myself and brother Ham and a man father had 
hired to help drive the cattle all went on ahead of the wagons 
with the cattle. When we got within about three miles of home 
mother and sister left us as they could travel faster than we 
could with the cattle and we got home at a late hour that night. 
But the wagons did not arrive till next day. Here we settled 
down on the west bank of the North Fork of Paint Creek. 

“Now,” says father, “I have made my last move in this 
world, I trust,” and so it was. 


When I started to meet them I took the gun hoping to kill 
a deer or turkey on the way, never dreaming of such a tramp. 
I killed a turkey and hung it up by the road but when I came 
back it was spoiled —all fly-blown. Well, now we were all at 
home once more for which I trust we felt thankful. Oh, what 
a comfort it was to my dear mother to think she was done trav- 
eling and especially as we had got away from slavery and out 
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of hearing of the screams of the slaves. (Father said) “Well, 
now, boys, look around. Here is all this forest has to be cleared 
off. Now you see what has to be done to make a living. So go 
to work. Iam getting old and I must depend on you to open me 
a farm as my day for hard labor is past.” 

So in a few days father took us out and staked out about 
twenty acres of our fine bottom land and told us this must be 
cleared for corn next spring. This was our work for the win- 
ter. When the weather was dry, we cut, grubbed and burned 
brush. When it was wet or snow on the ground we cut down 
and cut up the brush and logs and tall timber. So by spring we 
had about thirty acres for corn with what we cleared before 
father moved out. 

About this time brother John came of age and began to think 
of doing for himself. So father bought land for him on Dry 
Run six miles above Chillicothe. In the fall of 1799 he built him 
a house on his land and married the last day of the year 1799. 
Now it was my lot to take charge of the farm and carry on the 
work. So we labored on and improved the farm till we had 
about as much cleared land as we could attend to and an over- 
plus of corn. We, like the rich man in the parable began to 
cast about in our minds and say, “What will we do with all of 
our produce?” It.was soon decided not to pull down our barn 
but we will build a still house and dispose of our surplus grain 
in making whiskey, for at this time no one thought there was any 
harm in the business. So at it we went. I was at that time an 
expert with the broad ax and my two brothers good choppers, 
so in a short time we had a house built for the purpose and a 
couple of stills in it. Now there was work for us all both night 
and day. 

Here I must return to the year 1800. In this year my 
mother’s father and mother died in Virginia and mother was re- 
quested to come in and receive her share of the household goods 
with her two sisters the only heirs. This was something of an 
undertaking for a woman on horseback as this was the common 
mode of travel at this day and that through a wild unsettled wil- 
derness all the way to Wheeling at least. Well, about the 15th 
of September of this year mother, myself and William Means 
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set out on horseback on our journey of over four hundred miles. 
At Chillicothe at this time there were some settlements (and) at 
the crossings of Muskingum and at Lancaster. We had to camp 
out two or three nights but were fortunate in getting in company 
with some Kentucky merchants. This relieved our fear from 
robbers. There had been several cases of robbery on this road 
but we got through to the settlement at Wheeling and no acci- 
dent worth reJating. 

Here the company of merchants left us and we turned off 
the direct road and stopped a day or two at a friend’s on the 
Monongahela river at the mouth of Little Whitey to rest mother 
and to recruit the horses. From this we (went by) the moun- 
tains by way of the Sandy Creek glades and fell into the old road 
at Josph Tevers at the big crossings. Here we were on the old 
Braddock road that he traveled with his army to that fatal ground 
near Pittsburg where Braddock was defeated by the Indians in 
the year 1755. We followed this road over the mountains to 
near the town of Cumberland. Here we took the Winchester 
road to Middleburg where mother’s sister lived. Our last days 
of travel were very stormy with sleet and snow. My mother 
was very much outdone when (we) landed at her sister’s in Mid- 
dleburg. This was a happy meeting after a separation of fifteen 
years. Here we were met by all the friends then living but the 
dear parents were gone to rest. Her two sisters and their hus- 
bands were living but the eldest sister’s husband was on his death 
bed, not able to be about much nor even to talk more than a few 
words at a time. This was a great grief to mother as McFar- 
land was a very great favorite of her’s. 

Now much of the time was spent in relating scenes that had 
transpired since they had been separated. This was the topic 
of conversation and mother was able to give some very interest- 
ing stories she had passed through since she left them. 

While we were among the friends my birthday came on the 
19th day of October. I was determined to see the place where 
I first drew vital air so I got directions how to find it. I set off 
by myself through the fields but nothing could I find to mark the 
spot but the remains of the old bank of dirt and the remains of 
the old chimney bottom. This was my eighteenth birthday. We 
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spent about a month in visiting old acquaintances and friends. 
and mother and her sisters made a divide of their mother’s house- 
hold effects. We made ready for our journey home. My 
mother took her mother’s old riding mare in part for her dower 
and a new saddle for me. So I put my old saddle on the old 
mare and packed her all the way home. This was a troublesome 
job to lead a packhorse four hundred and fifty miles. I was now 
just eighteen years old and mother near fifty. What boy at this 
day would think of undertaking such a trial or where is the 
woman at this day that could think of undertaking the like? 
Verily are we not a degenerate race when compared with what 
-our ancestors were? 

Well we took leave of our friends about the first of No- 
vember and nothing particular occurred till we landed at old Mr. 
Robinson’s on the Monongahela where we stopped to rest on our 
way in. Here we lay by over the Sabbath till his son John got 
ready and came with us to his brother’s, a near neighbor of ours. 
After resting a few days here we started for Ohio. We now 
had the company and help of young Mr. Robinson. We had the 
Monongahela to ferry. At this time there was nothing but a 
small flat boat to cross in so my pack horse was frightened when 
the oars began to work and jumped out of the boat and threw 
my mother’s horse out also. Here we lost our wallet of pro- 
visions and wet her saddle and blankets and pillows she had to 
ride on. We got a grab hook and fished a long time trying to: 
recover our lost wallet but had to go without it. Mother had a 
very uncomfortable ride till night when we got all dried again. 
When he got to the Ohio river at Wheeling we took care to take 
our load off the horses before we put them on the boat and 
crossed safe. Now we were in Ohio again. There was sev- 
eral new houses built since we went through before so we got 
a cabin to lodge in every night on our way home. We arrived 
at home the fifteenth day after a fatiguing journey, found all 
well and glad to see us safe on the North Fork of Paint Creek. 

We rode a pair of dapple gray horses that was noticed and 
admired by everybody on the road and had a great many offers 
for them. I was very fearful some time we would lose them as 
they were admired by many. Indeed I was alarmed one night 
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in Virginia. We had our horses kept out on the farm about a 
mile from town. One morning they were missing. We spent 
some very uneasy hours till about noon a man came in with the 
horses. Some negroes had taken them to ride the night before 
to see their wives and overstayed themselves and were afraid to 
(be) seen on them at daylight and turned them out and a man 
who knew them got them and brought them home. 

Now I am at home again ready to resume the old routine 
of business. Well, the corn is not gathered yet as we had the 
horses away and I was the main hand. This was our constant 
employment for about a month or more. We would gather corn 
all day and go to huskings every night. I remember of one fall 
I gathered corn every day for twenty-one days and attended a 
husking every night. We had thirty-four wagon loads of corn 
- ourselves and I hauled one hundred for the neighbors. I have 
often wondered how we stood it. 

Now I must give some further account of our success in 
whisky making. This may sound strange at this day of reform 
on this subject but every honest historian will openly confess and 
relate his errors as well as his virtues, so I shall endeavor to 
state the truth and let the public judge of my conduct. At this 
day the justice or propriety of manufacturing your surplus pro- 
duce into liquor was never called in question. Indeed if any one 
had a right to object that was myself for the heaviest burden 
fell on me. In order to carry it on successfully we must always 
keep a store of ground corn meal and rye on hands lest a freeze 
or a flood should stop our work, likewise a supply of cord wood. 
This was no small job so I was kept busy almost night and day 
for two successive winters; scarcely ever got a night to attend 
any of the amusements going on in the neighborhood nor a day 
to go to school. But the third winter I told father I must be 
spared from being so confined and I must get some schooling if 
ever I got any, as I was now twenty-three years old. So I went 
to Kentucky on a visit and went to school that winter about two 
months. This is the principal part of my schooling. 

Just before I started to Kentucky there was a notice in the 
Chillicothe paper there would be a large tract of land on Paint 
Creek offered for sale. Father told me he would attend the sale 
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and bid if he thought best as I had not yet got a place to settle 
on. So father bid off a five hundred lot. All the purchasers 
agreed on a day to go to see the land and have it surveyed and 
divided. This land was attached and sold to satisfy a claim in 
behalf of some orphan children against Captain William George, 
a Revolutionary soldier. He was guardian for the children. 
The claim was put into the hands of Philemon Thomas an old 
Kentucky land jobber —one that father was acquainted with. 
They had served in an Indian campaign together. Well, we all 
set off to see the land. (They) took me and brother Ham. to 
carry chain and mark. This land lay on main Paint above the 
mouth of Rattlesnake. Here we encamped the first night. 
Father left us as soon as he could see to shoot, went up the bot- 
tom a little ways and shot a deer and came in and got a horse 
and took Dolittle, one of the purchasers, to help him bring in the 
deer. So he helped him on his shoulder with the deer, told him 
to go round the other side and catch hold when he threw it on 
the horse as the beast was a little shy. He gave it the toss on 
the horse and hehoud the young merchant got his fine clothes 
well sprinkled with blood. This was a sore defeat to the gen- 
tleman. He had a great time scraping and washing his coat but 
the old pioneers enjoyed it finely. We meandered the creek that 
day to the upper corner. There we camped the next night. 
Here I roasted a whole quarter before a large fire, basting it with 
pieces of bacon. Our old pioneers thought they never had a 
better barbecue in their lives. 

We had now surveyed the south line and meandered the 
creek. Then we ran the north line, found the beginning corner 
and commenced laying off the lots. Now the contest began about 
the surplus land as the survey had made considerable overplus. 
Mr. Dolittle contested for a share of the overplus land but father 
wanted none but his five hundred as it was sold in this way and 
the last lot was bid off “five hundred more or less.” So if they 
divided the surplus in every lot it would shift his lot farther south 
but he wanted his lot just where it fell at five hundred each and 
they might have the rest and divide it as they chose. So we 
commenced and laid out three lots and left the fourth as it was 
and this (was) a happy conclusion, for there was a clashing line 
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between George’s and Mason’s survey. When we got through 
Thomas proposed to sell father his first lot as he had bid off the 
second lot also and the fourth and last lot. He would not offer 
the fourth as he saw there were some interfering lines. So 
father made a bargain for the second lot to be paid the next win- 
ter. Now he had two lots of five hundred acres. Shortly after 
this two of his brothers from Kentucky came. So he sold the 
half of his second lot to Uncle Hamilton. Now he had two 
hundred and fifty for us boys. I went to Kentucky with them 
and spent the winter at school as I stated heretofore; this in the 
year 1804 ando5. I was now in my twenty-third year and (the) 
first time I had ever claimed my freedom. This year I worked 
on the farm till the crop was made and harvest was over. Then 
I went to see our land and concluded I would put up a cabin on 
it and get some (one) on the farm to improve it and then take a 
ramble as I had never seen anything but the woods and hard 
work. 

Well, brother Ham and me turned in and built a house on 
our lots by Christmas and came home for the winter. We saw 
a great company camped on the bank on the other side and we 
noticed a number of young women. So I proposed to the young 
men (to go over) for there was several had come to see us as 
we had been absent all fall. Well, we went over to camp (and) 
we were much pleased with their appearance. They were all so 
clean and neat. On inquiry we found they were intending to go 
to Highland county. On being told I was just from that county, 
they asked if I knew of any houses for rent? I told them I had 
just built two cabins there and should not (need) them before 
spring. An old man on hearing this jumped up and replied, 
“T’m in for one of them.” What would I charge for it? I told 
him he might have it till spring free and then I would give him a 
lease on the land if I needed the house and he could build one 
for himself. Well, how could he find it? I told him I would 
meet him at a certain place the next day and pilot him. Part of 
the company had agreed to go to old William Parker’s (?) up 
in the Quaker settlement. Well, I met my old man the next day 
at William Smith’s on Buckskin and conducted them to Jared 
Ervin’s the nearest neighbor to my cabin. There we slept over 
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night. The next morning we cut a road for the wagon as there 
never was a wagon road to this place before. So we landed them 
in my cabin in the woods, a wild looking place. This was Sat- 
urday. I told him I would stay the next week and help him 
fix up the house as there was but half of it floored and the chim- 
ney only part built. As the old man was a regular carpenter we 
got along finely. On Monday we were going over to Mr. Ervin’s 
to grind our tools (and) who should we meet but old man 
and his son George on hunt of our place as they 
had not found a house yet and heard me say we had two cabins, 
hoping to get one of them, and indeed there was no Sabbath up 
there and they could not think of settling where no regard was 
paid to the Sabbath. We told them to go on to the cabin and 
we would be home when we ground our tools. So when all got 
done I gave the tools to him to carry home and I got my gun, 
took across the creek to find a turkey roost. When I got to the 
creek it was dark and no moon but turkeys plenty. I concluded 
I would get right under them try (and) if I could see a black 
spot, shoot at the place. So I shot a number of times. At last 
down came one. I picked it up and plodded on home. They 
were all alarmed when they heard so much shooting (and) could 
not imagine what it meant but supposed I was attacked by a gang 
of wolves. The next morning I told the old man if he would 
go with me and do just as I direct, I would load him home with 
turkeys. Well, off we went a little before day. I saw the course 
they intended flying. I sent the old man in a circle ahead of 
them for he must keep in motion never stopping. The turkeys 
would not fly while he kept in motion so I could creep up behind 
a tree and shoot one. In this way we got them turned and con- 
fused by turning the foremost ones back till I killed four very 
fine ones. This made a load for us both. The old man was so 
pleased he could not quit talking about it. Now he had learned 
how to kill turkeys. | 

So the other families concluded to come and occupy my 
brother’s cabin until they (could) suit themselves better. The 
old man Adear (?) and his son Philip got in my brother’s house 
but the old father soon bought land just across the creek and 
moved to it and took a lease on my brother’s land. And my man 
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took a lease also and we had a very excellent set of neighbors 
and lived in peace all our days. . . . . The next spring I 
married. Now I began to think very seriously about what I 
should do next year. I had thought of spending some time in 
traveling to see some of the world. And I must determine soon 
as my man in my house must know whether I would need the 
house in the spring or not. So I concluded I would go over and . 
consult my intended and feel her pulse how it beat. Well, I 
found it all right with her. So I made a covenant with her that 
night that I never rued. I gave my man notice to go to work 
and build his house as I had determined (to) come and be their 
neighbor in March. So the next week I drove up some hogs, 
three sows and pigs to live on the acorns as they were abundant. 
Now I began to make arrangements for farming; horses and 
plows and household furniture must be had. But at this day 
we could do with very little and that the plainest kind. 

Well, next question was “Who shall marry me?”. Hereto- 
fore the magistrate done the marrying. Dr. Wilson had just 
come among us, but had not been licensed yet, and there would 
(be) no regular court soon enough for my case. What could 
be done? I was not willing to be married by a squire, and to 
call a court on purpose would cost at least ten dollars. So I 
proposed to see the judges, as they all lived near. They all 
agreed to meet at the court house (the) next Saturday and 
father (was) to meet them and all would be right: So they 
met and ordered the sheriff to call the court. They licensed 
Rev. Wilson with powers to marry. “What is the bill?” father 
inquired. ‘We will go to the hotel and we will tell you. A bot- 
tle or two of good Maderia will taste pretty well, don’t- you 
think?” This settled the bill. So the judges and their wives 
were invited to the wedding on the 6th of March. The 6th of 
March was the time agreed on for the wedding, and Rev. Rob- 
ert Wilson (was) to solemnize the union and a great crowd it 
was as we both had a numerous connection. These with the 
judges’ families, made a great company. 

On the next week my cousin, Betsey Swart, and David EI- 
liott were married, so we had two weeks of merry times. 

Now, the next thing on hands’ was to gather up our effects 
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and move to our cabin in the woods, and make ready for a crop, 
and this in a heavy forest of timber, and now the 18th of 
March! “Well,” thinks I, “it is root, pig, or starve. I have 
but two months till the corn must be planted.” So I fell to work, 
as I had no other shift, and worked almost night and day, and 
cen the 22nd of May I planted five acres of corn and made a 
pretty fair crop. Also (I planted) some potatoes and fruit trees. 
This was my first start in life for myself, but I was blessed with 
a good constitution and a will to work, so it did not go hard with 
me, for I was raised to hardships. 

Now I had made a beginning, I must have a piece ready for 
wheat. So I put in all the time I had from tending my corn to 
clear a field for wheat. I got about six acres in wheat. And 
this was my plan: every spring and fall to add a field to the 
farm. So ina few years I began to have something to sell. My 
stock of horses mutiplied pretty fast, as I had three sorrel mares 
and one year-old colt to start with. So I had seven head to win- 
ter the first year. The second fall I hired a hand one month 
and cleared out a piece of bottom for meadow. From this time 
forth I could spare some produce to help me improve the farm. 
This is the way we managed to make a living in my young days. 

I will now turn back to relate some things that took place 
in earlier days, which I have omitted, in regard to my fondness 
for hunting and a life in the woods. I was very fond of camp 
life, and whenever an opportunity offered I was always on hand. 
So there was an alarm came to the governor of a man found 
dead up on the North Fork of Paint Creek, supposed to be the 
work of the Indians, as he was tomahawked and scalped. The 
governor sent out word to Major Mahary to take some troops 
and go up and see the truth of the matter. Now this was a 
good opportunity for me to gratify my long cherished desire, so 
I was on hand. And when we got to the place we found Cap- 
tain Herrod killed sure enough in the way and manner as re- 
ported. Next thing, what course shall we pursue to find the 
murderers? Well, a plan was given out for all who were ready 
and willing to take a trip to the Indian towns to signify by hitch- 
ing their horses with Major Mahary’s and General McArthur’s. 
I was the only one that moved the horse to theirs. Some wanted 
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an election held for leader. So when nothing could be decided, 
all set off helter skelter, about one hundred and fifty in numbers, 
some young clerks of stores and many of them (with) neither 
blankets nor provisions. All drove on promiscuously till we came 
on an old he-bear in the barrens about where Bloomingburg is. 
Here we had a grand bear chase. Our dogs would stop him 
in a thicket and then he would break out again and run several 
miles. He got a great many shots, but none brought him down 
till he was pretty well run down. There was a man had a brace 
of horse pistols. He gave one to another man, and rode up 
close and fired and wounded him. The next rode up and shot 
him a deadly shot and the bear dropped on the spot and the 
horse was at such speed he jumped over the bear, but he made 
a grab and caught his foot and jerked him off the horse, but he 
rolled off out of reach of him in short order. I was close to him 
and jumped off to his assistance, but the bear was dead before 
I got to him. A man came riding up and hallooed tome. “Why 
don’t you shoot him?” I replied, “I don’t kill dead bears.” He 
jerked the gun out of my hand and shot the bear in the head. 
I told him he had killed a dead bear, and I did not covet the 
honor. So “who killed the bear?” was the word through the 
company. 

At the close of the frolic a number turned back, but no 
election had yet (been held). We went on to the cabin of good 
Joshua Clark, on the waters of Paint Creek, who had settled 
out there for the purpose of hunting and trapping. Here a 
number turned back. I carried the bear to his house and skinned 
it, as it was awarded to me as I had chased it the whole round. 
My dog was the only one that would seize it. 

From this we went on to what was called the Willow 
Springs. Here we camped for the night. Now our young coun- 
ter hoppers was in a bad fix, no blankets and very little to eat, 
and a dreadful night of rain. In the morning they were all 
dripping wet. This was the end of their bravery. Now the 
question is, “Who is for the forward march?” About ten re- 
sponded. The rest took the back track. We learned by some 
travelers we met there was some Indians camped on Mad river. 
So we concluded to hunt them up and see if they knew. This 
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day we fell in with several Indians, but none could talk much 
English, but they would tell us Chief Roundhead was out on 
Mad river. So we went on to Mad river where Springfield now 
stands. Here we found two white men just settled in their 
cabins. One, a Mr. Foos, who was the proprietor of the town. 
At length here we learned that the Chief Roundhead was some 
where in that part hunting. So the next day a call was made 
for volunteers to go on the hunt of the chief. I turned out for 
one, with man of the place and two others of the company. 
In the evening we brought in the chief, and the next day he con- 
ducted us to another camp where James Logan was camped on 
the head waters of Rattlesnake. Logan could speak English. 
He was part white man. Here we held a council. They all 
declared their innocence and promised to investigate the mat- 
ter, and if they found out the murderer, to bring him to justice. 
This we supposed would settle the matter, but while we were out 
an unhappy circumstance took place at home near where Cap- 
tain Herrod was killed. A certain man by the name of Wolf, and 
three of the neighbors turned out to gather up their cattle to get 
their milk. They fell in with an honorable, innocent old Indian, 
who was camped for the purpose of hunting over on Rattlesnake. 
Not hearing anything of the murder of Herrod. (He) came 
over in a kindly manner to the settlement to get salt to save his 
meat, as the weather was warm. So he came up to those men in 
a friendly manner and asked what it meant, (that) all the peo- 
ple ran away. They told him how the Indians had come into 
the settlement and killed a man, and the people were all afraid 
_to stay on their farms. The Indian replied, “Not Indian. Bad 
white man done it, not Indian.” They parted by a. friendly 
shake of the hand, but when the old chief got twenty or thirty 
yards off, Wolf shot him a death shot. But he turned, deter- 
mined to sell his life as dear as possible, and tried to shoot 
Wolf, but he got behind his horse. So he raised his gun and 
shot Williams off his horse dead and then made at Wolf with 
his knife. In the scuffle Wolf fell to the ground and kicked him 
off his feet. The old brave found he was dying and made a 
lunge with his knife and left it in his thigh. Then staggered 
off a few yards and fell dead. 
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This broke up our treaty we had made with the two chiefs. 
Now the settlement was worse alarmed than ever. The governor 
ordered out a fresh guard over the settlement till they could fin- 
ish planting corn. I turned out again and helped them about a 
week longer, as we had finished planting some time. This was 
in May, 1802 or 3. This old chief’s name was Waywilewa, and 
was camped on Rattlesnake at the mouth of Pardon’s Creek. 
(He) had two sons with him. When they heard of their 
father’s fate they went to their towns and brought in some of 
their principal chiefs and demanded the man that murdered their 
father. But our governor and the council endeavored to buy 
them off but could not. So they returned home and brought old 
Tecumseh. He threatened to destroy the whole settlement if 
they did not satisfy the sons of their chief. So by a large present 
it was settled. 

On this page I will give some incidents in regard to my 
hunting scenes and adventures. I believe I have stated in pre- 
vious pages an account of the first deer I ever killed. This 
raised my opinion of myself as a hunter. I was very desirous 
for a chance at a bear. Well, as we had a couple of dogs said to 
be excellent bear dogs, I had frequent opportunity to go out with 
bear hunters to take the dogs, as good bear dogs were a very 
essential article in getting up with a bear. So I had several trips 
with hunters, but no success. At length a man by the name of 
George Vincent Heller came along and reported that he had 
found a place where there were some bears in a thicket, and 
wanted our dogs and some one to go with him. I was on hands 
at a word. I went oved to Uncle Ben’s and got him and his two. 
dogs. We were off by times in the morning to Heller’s. That day 
when we got near the thicket we left uncle to take the horses 
around and Heller and me took through the thicket, and soon 
found fresh tracks. Our dogs raised the yelp and treed a fine 
bear. Heller got up first and shot him dead. The day was 
Christmas, 1802. This day we hunted hard till two or three 
o‘clock. At last the dogs raised the yelp in a dense thicket. 
Now I was determined I would have the shot if possible, so kept 
close behind Heller and let him cut the briars and vines in the 
thicket. Now he was pretty well out of breath and I was fresh, 
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and we had a steep hill to climb. I got to the tree first and shot 
the bear. Oh, but the old hunter was spited! When uncle came 
up he says: “Don’t you (think) the little rascal got the shot? 
I have been a hunter all my life and never was served so before.” 
Tt seemed as if he could not get over it. “Why, the little fellow 
outrun me up the hill in spite of all I could do.” This was the 
first successful bear hunt. We now had a load for two horses. 
So next morning we set out for home. I had the big one to carry 
on my horse and uncle the small one. When we got to Heller’s 
he got the small one and uncle the big one, and we divided it at 
father’s. This ended this bear hunt. 

Sometime that same winter we heard by a traveler there 
were some bears up on main Paint Creek where the Miami Trace 
crossed Paint Creek. We told our neighbor, Major Mahary, 
about it. We gave Uncle Ben notice as he had two good dogs. 
We made up our company and put off to the place and camped 
just where the Rock Mill now stands, six miles above Greenfield. 
That evening all turned out, but found no sign of bears. That 
night there fell a great snow a foot deep. So this was a failure; 
the common fate of hunters. We all came home much disap- 
pointed. 

My most successful career of hunting was night hunting 
en the water. I have killed as many as three, and once four, 
deer of a night on Paint, since I lived on the farm. The deer 
was very plenty when I first came to this place. I have shot 
many a deer not more than ten feet from the bow of the canoe. 

When I settled on Paint Creek there was game in abun- 
dance, and especially deer and turkeys and some bears. One 
morning 1 went over to a neighbor’s to get him to help me 
gather corn. I took my gun and gig along. As I-was coming 
back my dog set off very fierce on the scent of something. In 
a short time I heard him bark very fierce. I rode up as fast as 
possible. I saw a fine bear on a tree, but as soon as he saw 
me he came down for battle, but my dog handled him so well 
he soon treed again and remained on the tree till I hitched my 
horse and took a fair shot at the white spot in his breast. I 
had heard old hunters say if they only wounded a bear it was 
very hard to tree them again and they would run and fight while 
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they could stand. So I was very lucky to kill him the first shot. 
I went home and got the horses and sled and hauled him home. 
He was about a two-year-old (and) weighed about two hun- 
dred (pounds). This was the second bear I killed. 

The next one I shot I was not so fortunate for I gut shot 
him and my dog could not tree him. He would bite him behind 
and stop him (but) when I would come up he would break and 
run but would not tree. I followed on till I gave out. The dog 
stuck to him till (they) came to some men in the woods. They 
fell at him with their axes and the dog left and the bear got away. 
He was found by some hunters the next day but so spoiled being 
so shot that it was a lost case. 

The next I found two young ones on a tree eating acorns. 
When I saw them I supposed their dam was somewhere near. I 
looked round for some time for her but I could see no sign of 
her so I shot one. It cried out and held on to the limb. I was 
sure now the old mother would be on me, so I loaded in haste 
you may be sure and made ready for the worst but (there was) 
no sign of her yet. So I shot the other a deadly shot. Now how 
could I get them home was the next question. As I was out after 
my horses I concluded I would go and get hold of my old mare 
and see what I could do with her for I knew if she saw them I 
could not get her near them. So I got leather wood bark, made 
a halter to catch the mare and likewise tied the cubs together and 
drew them up on a log that lay high enough to lead the beast un- 
der it so I could pull them off the log on the mare’s back one 
on each side. The next question was “Can I get hold of the 
beast?” for I doubted if she smelled my hands she would be off. 
But I got hold of her and put on my bark halter. When I came 
near the place I took off my hunting shirt and blindfolded her 
with it and led her under the log and jerked them across her. 
She tore around awhile but I got her pacified and got my cubs 
home safe, and fine tender meat they were. They were about 
six months old and made about one hundred (pounds). 

I was the most successful night hunter in killing deer of any 
that tried on Paint. I have killed as many as three and once, 
four, of a night and I very seldom missed a shot. As very few 
at this day understand how we managed to kill deer at night I 
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will give some account of the way we done it. We put a stand 
for a candle in the bow of the canoe high enough to take sight 
under it with a shade between me and the ‘candle, also to shade 
the fore part of the canoe, so we could put the gun far enough 
forward for the light to shine upon the far sight of the gun. I 
lave killed deer, I think, as far as forty yards but I never shoot 
when they are that far without I notice they are about to scare 
or smell us. Then I conclude it is the last chance for that one. 


There was one old buck fooled me a long time. He got to 
know the light of the candle from a candle fly. I could tell his 
walk when ever I heard him in the water but he would always 
walk out on the bank before I could get near him to shoot. One 
night I got my brother James to come and work the canoe. We 
went one trip. I killed a very good buck but I told him this was 
not the big buck. It (was) too soon in the night for him. So 
we waited longer and made another round. We had not gone 
far till I heard him walking in the shallow water. I had in- 
structed James to run the canoe as straight and fast as possible 
‘till I gave the sign to steady it so I could take good aim. He 
was in the water up to his belly. At length he raised his head 
and took a good look at us. I gave the sign. He steadied the 
canoe. I fired at I think at about forty or fifty yards. He made 
a bound. I knew he was shot but I told him I was afraid he was 
gut shot and if so I could tell when I saw the blood. So we 
went to where he got out and found dung among the blood and 
concluded it was not worth while to follow: him to-night as he 
would run as well as if he was well for a while. So we took our 
dead one home and in the morning took the dog and set him on 
the track but it was so cold he could not follow where the blood 
stopped. We routed around for some time and at length he 
snuffed and held up his head. I let him go.. He soon routed him 
in a thicket but he was very sick and soon turned to fight the dog. 
He would pitch the dog up on his horns. At last the dog got 
him by the nose and held him till I cut his throat with my butcher 
knife. He was the largest deer I ever killed. He had seven 
prongs to the horns. It was supposed he would weigh over two 
hundred (pounds). 


] 
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I will now give some account of our first attempt to get the 
gospel introduced in our neighborhood. At this date 1808 or 9 
young James Hoge was in the neighborhood attending to the sale 
of a large tract of land on Rattlesnake at the mouth of Fall 
Creek. So we invited him to appoint a day to preach for us. 
He told us if we would erect a stand at the big spring on his 
land he would preach there occasionally and perhaps it would be 
the means of organizing a church. So we gave notice to the 
neighbors and met and built a stand in the woods, no one nearer 
than two miles except Hoge. He and his colored man had built 
a cabin on Rattlesnake at the mouth of Fall Creek. Here was 
the first gospel sermon ever preached in Madison township and 
I believe this was the first church organized in Highland county. 
John Wilson gave it the name of Rocky Spring in memory of 
the church he left in Pennsylvania. Now the country settled rap- 
idly. Hoge sold his lands generally to Presbyterians and in a 
few years we were strong enough to build a house. So a new 
place was chosen to build and we met (and) settled on the place 
where the present house now stands. The first was a log house 
forty by twenty-eight feet. The first minister was Rev. Nicholas 
Pittenger from Pennsylvania. He soon gathered a large con- 
gregation. Our first house was destroyed by fire. The next we 
built (of) brick; it is still standing but the congregation was so 
weak that we concluded to unite with the second church of 
Greenfield. The Rev. Brice is our pastor at present. 





Notre: —In editing and preparing for the press the foregoing sketch 
the language and sentence structure of the original is retained as much as 
is necessary to give it the pioneer tone. To re-write it in conformity 
with correct grafnmatical rules would destroy much of its uniqueness. 
Outo UNIversity, ATHENS, O., Nov. 8, 1909. 
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The men who made Ohio for its first fifty years were per- 
sons of remarkable character and quality. Four or five states 
gave choice selections for the settlement of that region. They 
proved themselves good and true for the work they had to do 
and brought honor and success to the interests committed to their 
care. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia were 
the states from which the greater part came. Among them were 
some who had been active participants in the Revolution. They 
were trained in patriotic devotion to their country and were 
likely to plant colonies in which their own patriotic spirit would 
be fostered and perpetuated. Many of the younger men who 
came were surveyors who soon began to thread the forests with 
chain and compass, though beset with dangers from wild beasts 
and hostile Indians, and brought face to face with many danger- 
ous exposures and privations. Others became teamsters among 
the settlements, bringing to the people the few desirable and 
needed supplies. The production and transportation of salt oc- 
cupied the time of a number. There being no prepared roads 
and no bridges over streams, the lot of these serving men was 
beset with many hardships, but they acsiaaias not from the heavy 
tasks that lay before them. 

All these experiences were developing a sturdy and self- 
reliant manhood. The young men engaged in felling forests, 
building cabins, carrying on trade and marking out the lands 
were largely thrown upon their own resources and were learn- 
ing to think and act for themselves. The affairs of state were 
also pressing upon them. Political life was, taking form, and 
every serious and ambitious young man was caught in the whirl 
of politics. Any one showing more than ordinary qualities was 
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usually set forward in official position that he might take an 
active part in the affairs of state. 

Most of those who became prominent were men of limited 
education. A few had received a collegiate training. Others 
had learned the rudiments of Latin, a slight acquaintance with 
grammar and history and enough of mathematics to make them 
competent to survey the iands now opening up to settlement. 

Among the young men who came to Ohio in an early day 
was Joseph Vance. His ancestors located in the colony of Vir- 
ginia at an early date, from which place, on account of their 
largely growing numbers, they spread Southward and North- 
ward and Westward. They were of Scotch-Irish descent. The 
father of Joseph Vance was Joseph C. Vance. He was a mem- 
ber of Colonel Morgan’s rifle regiment and served throughout 
the Revolutionary War. After peace was restored he removed 
to Western Pennsylvania, where his son, Joseph Vance, was born, 
March 2ist, 1786. The place of his birth was Catfish, now 
Washington, Washington County. 

Two years later Joseph C, Vance determined to cast in his 
jot with the people farther West. He placed on board a flat 
boat his family and little property and floated down the Ohio — 
River, passed a year or more at Vanceburg, Kentucky, which he 
helped to defend against the attacks of Indians, and afterwards 
located near May’s Lick in the same state. In 1801 this Vance 
family, in company with General Whiteman and others came to 
Ohio and settled near Clifton, but four years later removed to 
Urbana, a town then on the border of the settlements. 

While living in Kentucky young Joseph Vance learned his 
first lesson in self-help. In those days the opportunity for ob- 
taining the rudiments of an education were slight. The lack of 
schools and the pressure of stern necessity made other pursuits 
important. The extent of young Vance’s education consisted in 
what he learned from his father and about six months’ instruc- 
tion from an itinerant Irish school-master. While yet a mere 
lad he was employed in cutting wood to be used in salt making. 
By saving he was able to get enough money to purchase an ox 
team and wagon, with which he peddled salt among the settle- 
ments. After he came to Ohio he still for a time engaged in 
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this business. The hardships attending it were many. He was 
often compelled to pass the night alone with his team in the dense 
forest, surrounded with howling wolves and other wild beasts, 
and in self-defense compelled to keep a large fire. Often swollen 
rivers impeded his progress for days, and swamps and marshes 
made it necessary at times for him to unload his salt and roll the 
barrels over as best he could and re-load them by his own efforts. 


In 1805 the county of Champaign was erected. Its south 
line was fixed at a distance of several miles south of Springfield, 
including most of what is now Clark County. It extended on 
the North as far as Lake Erie. In 1809 the commissioners levied 
a tax of one thousand and eighty-nine dollars and one cent. One 
hundred and fifty dollars was used to redeem wolf and panther 
scalps, for which a reward was given for every one brought to 
the commissioners. Joseph Vance was the Secretary of this 
Board of Commissioners, and was serviceable in levying and col- 
lecting this tax. He received forty dollars per year for his ser- 
vices. He also received ten dollars for making a duplicate of the 
assessable property of the county and sending the same to Chil- 
licothe, the State capital at that time. He thus early learned to 
take lessons in public duty in which he was in future to have so 
large a part. 

In 1807 the murder of a white man near Urbana by a 
malicious Indian, as later investigation showed, caused a general 
alarm among the whites. In order to prepare themselves against 
any depredations from the Indians a military company was 
formed of which young Vance was made Captain. He was with 
a party that a little later built a block-house on the Great Miami 
River where Quincy, a village in Logan County, now stands. It 
was called Vance’s block-house. It was used as a post of ob- 
servation and a depot of supplies for the army of the North- 
west. Vance’s company was called out a number of times just 
prior to the War of. 1812 to resist threatened outbreaks of In- 
dians. When the war broke out Urbana was still a border set- 
tlement, and became headquarters for the military operations of 
the North-west. Through that place Hull passed with his army 
on his route to Detroit. From it he was piloted to the Maumee 
by Joseph Vance and his brother. Here for a short time Gov- 
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ernor Shelby with his four thousand mounted Kentuckians en- 
camped during their journey northward to join the army of 
General Harrison. Here supplies for the army were gathered 
and distributed, in which duty Vance had a share. Here were 
brought many wounded soldiers. To this place Colonel Richard 
M. Johnson, the reputed slayer of the celebrated Tecumseh, was 
brought to recover from his wounds before being carried to his 
home in Kentucky. 

The part of Captain Vance in this war was to assist in 
guarding trains of quartermasters’ supplies and to look after the 
defense of the borders against incursion from the Indians. 


In 1812 Mr. Vance was elected to membership in the lower 
house of the State Legislature, in which position he served for 
two years. This election showed the confidence that the people 
of his district had in his faithfulness, integrity and ability. Dur- 
ing the two sessions, which lasted a little more than two months 
each, new counties were formed, associate judges were ap- 
pointed, and measures looking to the prosecution of the war were 
discussed and passed. Every able-bodied man of military age 
was required to respond to every call made for his services unless 
excused by the authorities. A record is made of one Jacob 
Woodring of Scioto County being excused only because his 
father was blind, lame, decrepit and absolutely helpless and had 
two children also blind. Jacob, being the sole dependence of the 
family, was allowed to remain at home. Great was the stress 
laid upon the people along the borders to protect their homes, 
their lives and their material interests from the threatened in- 
cursions of the fierce savages lurking along the lines of the 
outer settlements, ready to strike the blow that would send terror 
to every pioneer heart. There was need that every man should 
stand with gun in hand to ward it off. In all these events Vance 
‘was an interested actor. 

In the session of 1815+1816 Mr. Vance was again a mem- 
ber of the lower house. During that session stringent laws were 
enacted to repress all kinds of games and-gaming. Duelling and 
challenging another to fight a duel were made crimes to be pun- 
ished by imprisonment in the penitentiary for a period of from 
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three to ten years. Ohio early took a stand against a condition 
of low morals and personal justice. 

In the session of 1819-1820 Mr. Vance again appears in 
the Legislature. He and Reuben Wallace represented the coun- 
ties of Champaign, Clark and Logan. It appears that these two 
persons with some other representatives were given certificates 
which did not state to which House they were elected. For a 
time it looked as though they would be denied admission, but 
finally it was decided that as the intent was to elect them to the 
Lower House they might take their seats. 

The great question of the day was the one concerning the 
admission of Missouri. While it was a matter for Congress 
alone to decide, state Legislatures were deeply concerned in it. 
The Ohio Legislature was no exception. A resolution was in- 
troduced in the Senate to instruct the delegation from Ohio in 
Congress to vote against the further extension of slavery. A 
long and acrimonious discussion followed. William Henry Har- 
rison advocated a middle ground, but a strong resolution against 
the institution was passed. Mr. Vance, though not inclined to 
take much part in debate, voted with those who advocated the 
limitation of slave territory. 

Another question that evoked much interest at this session 
related to banks and banking. At the previous session of the 
Legislature it had been voted that every bank doing business in 
Ohio not authorized by it, should be assessed fifty thousand dol- 
lars, There were two branches of the United States Bank oper- 
ating in the State without state charter, one at Cincinnati and the 
other at Chillicothe. The two United States banks resisted the 
collection of this tax and secured an injunction against it. In- 
tense excitement prevailed in the Legislature and great stir 
among the courts concerning the rights of the State and of the 
General Government in the premises. During this session many 
of the old laws were revised and partially codified, and better 
preparation made for the care of the insane, the poor, and the 
helpless. 

Such were some of the great questions with which the public 
men of that early day had to deal. They were learning in the 
school of practical life, being brought face to face with interests 
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that stirred both the state and the nation to their depths. A mind 
like that of Joseph Vance that could think, be moved, and be 
expanded by the consideration of great interests was becoming 
qualified for a larger field of activity. The people of his district 
saw this, so that in 1820 they nominated and elected him their 
representative to Congress and continued to do so for eight con- 
secutive terms. 

The records of Congress show that he appeared at the ses- 
sion commencing December the 3d, 1821, as one of the five mem- 
bers from Ohio. Neither of the other four ever became as 
noted in Ohio politics as Mr. Vance, yet he was no lawyer, but 
only a plain and unpretentious business man, performing his 
duties earnestly and conscientiously. By the census of 1820 the 
Ohio delegation, by reason of the rapid growth of population, 
was increased in 1822, to thirteen, three of whom, including 
Joseph Vance, became Governors of Ohio. The other two were 
Mordecai Bartley and Duncan McArthur. Of the others, Sam- 
uel F. Hunter and John Sloane were noted men in their day. 


In the second session of the Sixteenth Congress a question 
of much interest to Ohio came before it. It was a bill for con- 
structing a road from the rapids of the Maumee through the 
Black Swamp eastward to the boundary of the Western Reserve. 
The road was to be one hundred and twenty feet in width, and 
the General Government was asked to appropriate a strip of 
land on each side, one mile-in width, to pay for its construction. 
When information was called for as to the need and purpose of 
said road, Mr. Vance became the spokesman for the bill. He 
knew the character of the land, for he had frequently crossed 
it, and was well acquainted with the difficulties that confronted 
those who carried supplies for the army during the late war. 
He explained that the Black Swamp was about thirty miles in 
width and from the Rapids ran South and South-east, and was 
impassable to travel with teams for the greater part of the year. 
Also he said, there was no direct communication between Ohio 
and Michigan Territory possible and that the way over Lake Erie 
was not always convenient nor satisfactory. Individual indus- 
try, he said, could not build it, and that the land sought to be ap- 
propriated with much more would be of no value to the Gov- 
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ernment unless such road would be built. Mr. Vance called at- 
tention to the great loss of time and the extra expense incurred 
in the late war by lack of such road, and that in case of a future 
war the cause of the General Government would be greatly bene- 
fited. The bill was laid over for further information. In Janu- 
ary, 1823, on motion of Mr. Vance it was again taken up. He 
more fully explained the need and value of such a road. It 
would take, he said, fifty-seven thousand acres of land worth 
much less than the ordinary price of Government land, but by 
giving it for the purpose desired the value of all lands in the 
vicinity of the road would be enhanced. The object of the bill 
was so well sustained by its chief advocate that it carried by 
an almost unanimous vote. 

In May, 1824, another important bill touching the district 
represented by Mr. Vance was on his motion brought before the 
House. When Virginia in 1784 ceded her lands.in the North- 
west Territory to the Confederation she reserved the tract lying 
between the Scioto and Little Miami Rivers to be distributed by 
warrants to her soldiers who served under the authority of that 
State during the Revolution. At the time of drawing the ordi- 
nance no one present was acquainted with the relation of the two 
rivers as to their sources. As these military lands began to be 
taken up it became necessary to run a line connecting their 
sources. The first surveyor appointed for this purpose, Mr. 
Israel Ludlow, in 1802 traced the Little Miami to its source and © 
from that point ran a line toward the supposed source of the 
Scioto. This line bears north twenty degrees west. When Mr. 
Ludlow reached the Greenville treaty line which passed South of 
the head-waters of the Scioto he was stopped by the Indians who 
objected to any encroachment on their lands. It was also dis- 
covered that if the Ludlow line were extended it would fall some 
miles East of the source of the Scioto. Some years later an- 
other surveyor was secured to run the line correctly between 
the sources of the two rivers. His name was Roberts, and his - 
line was known as the Roberts line. 

This introduced another difficulty. The land west of the 
Ludlow line had already been surveyed as Congressional land and 
some of it purchased and occupied by settlers. But the Virgin- 
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ians who found that their reservation was not sufficiently large 
to satisfy all the claims for lands due to their soldiers, persisted 
in including the wedge tract between the Ludlow and Roberts 
lines, and issued warrants upon it. Claims for the same portion 
of land soon brought trouble. One of these overlapping claims. 
was carried to the Supreme Court of the United States and de- 
cided in favor of the Virginia claimant, thus fixing the’ Roberts 
line as the true one. 

In 1824 Mr. Vance introduced a bill to make such arrange- 
ments as to the claims of those who had purchased lands sup- 
posed to be Congress lands, as would be just and satisfac- 
tory. Twice the bill had passed the House but for want of time 
had failed to pass in the Senate. But Mr. Vance kept it alive by 
re-introducing it and urging its importance, until finally in 1827 
it passed both Houses and became a law. His efforts to secure 
its adoption was made more difficult by the opposition of some 
members of the Ohio delegation. While the Supreme Court 
made its decision on the theory that the Roberts line was the 
true one, a compromise was afterwards effected to the satisfac- 
tion of the Virginia claimants, by which the Ludlow line was 
fixed as the legal limit of the Virginia military lands. 

How to reach the West and attach it to the States east of 
the Mountains was a matter of concern to Washington and the 
leading men of his day. When the purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory was made it became a matter of greater interest how to 
control and cement that vast territory to the Union. To accom- 
plish something for this purpose, in 1806 the agitation for a na- 
tional road was begun in Congress and continued from year to 
year. By 1811 the work of building such road was commenced 
and in a few years finished as far west as Wheeling. But the 
annual expense for repairs was heavy, and doubt as to the right 
of Congress to appropriate money for this purpose on the part 
of many of its members delayed for a time the further ex- 
tension of the road. It was, however, a perennial subject. The 
road was built through the greater part of Ohio, but in 1838, 
with the prospect of railroads taking the place of common roads 
for the transportation of traffic, further expense for this object 
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seemed unnecessary, and Congress voted to turn all her rights 
and interests in the Cumberland Road over to the various States 
through which it ran. As a true and loyal son of the West, the 
votes of Mr. Vance were always favorable to the appropriation 
of funds for the furtherance of the National Road. He be- 
longed to the party of broad constructionists and believed that 
the General Government should help the people to those things 
that would advance their prosperity. 

In 1828 Mr. Vance was a member of the Board of Visitors 
to the Military Academy at West Point, and served as its Chair- 
man. When the report of the visitors was presented a pro- 
longed discussion ensued. It was charged that the Committee 
was useless, that it was made up usually of men of little educa- 
tion and could not present a report in proper form, and what- 
ever report they did bring before the House was usually writ- 
ten out for the committee by those in charge of the Institution. 
This charge Mr. Vance indignantly resented. The committee, 
he said, was made up of both scientific and practical men, and 
that those who were possessed of scientific and literary attain- 
ments were selected to draw up the report. As for himself he 
believed he could say that he was one of the most unpretending 
members of the House, that all knew by what means he secured 
the little education he possessed, and that he was as sensible as 
any member of the House of his inability to prepare the report 
that had been submitted, but the charge that it was not prepared 
by the committee itself was a base calumny. This incident shows 
clearly the modest, unpretentious, and honest character of Rep- 
resentative Vance. ; 

The need of communication between the different parts of 
the country by which articles of commerce might find their best 
market, and also bind together the different sections of the land 
by a community of interests, led to an early discussion of a sys- 
tem of canals. It was the dream of Washington that the moun- 
tains might be crossed with waterways on which would be car- 
ried the traffic of the country. As early as 1810, by reason of 
overtures from New York, Congress began the discussion of the 
subject. It was proposed that a canal should be built from the 
Hudson River to Lake Erie, in the expense of which the Gen- 
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eral Government should join. But Congress hesitated, and New 
York built the canal at its own expense. It soon proved its 
value, not only to New York, but to all the states that bordered 
on the Lakes. 

It was said in 1823 that it cost three dollars to transport by 
team and wagon a cord of wood twenty miles, and five dollars to 
carry a barrel of flour one hundred and fifty miles. To reduce 
greatly such cost was to be the advantage of the canal. The 
Ohio Legislature in 1812 passed a resolution to the effect that a 
canal connecting the Great Lakes with the Hudson was a proj- 
ect of national concern and that the United States should defray 
the cost. This State was invited later to help build the Erie Canal, 
and at one time voted to do so, but later changed its vote, feeling 
that it should apply its funds to building its own canals. 

In 1825 it decided to enter upon their construction, and ap- 
pointed a commission to carry forward the work. Several routes 
were planned and Governor Clinton, of New York, was invited 
to visit the State and help inaugurate and open the system. On 
the 4th of July of that year, ground was broken at Licking Sum- 
mit, near Newark, with appropriate ceremonies. The commis- 
sioners, the Governor of the State and invited guests then passed 
on in triumphal procession through Franklin, Madison, Clark 
and Montgomery Counties to Middletown, where, on July the 
21st, the first dirt was thrown for the Miami Canal. By this 
time the whole State of Ohio was thoroughly aroused and many 
new industries were planned along the lines of the proposed 
canals. 

In 1828 several bills were introduced into Congress ap- 
propriating government lands for building Ohio canals. One, 
asking for a grant of five hundred thousand acres, was passed 
and other grants were made afterwards. But these grants were 
not made, however, without extended debate. Mr. Vance took 
a very active part in pressing these bills. He was keenly sensi- 
ble of the great value the canals would be to the people of his 
State. If transportation of products was good, he reasoned that 
many persons would be attracted to Ohio and help build up its 
material interests. He showed that Ohio,. through the sale of its 
public lands, had contributed a large sum of money to the Treas- 
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ury of the United States, and further that the bill did not ask for 
money already in the hands of the Treasurer, but to give every 
other section along the route of the Miami and Erie Canal, where 
not yet sold, for the construction of the same. In that case, he 
said, the remaining lands would be doubled in value, be sold 
rapidly, be speedily put into the hands of the people and give the 
nation the money desired. His arguments were favorably re- 
ceived and the measure passed. 

While in Congress Mr. Vance favored many bills looking 
to the improvement of the West. He voted for the Erie and 
Wabash Canal, the Michigan and Illinois Canal, the extension of 
the National Road, and for other bills which he believed were 
for the advancement of the country. He favored the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal and the Panama Congress. He at- 
tached himself to the National Republican Party, now begin- 
ning to take shape as the Whig Party,—a zealous advocate of the 
policies of Henry Clay. The records of the House show that he 
voted for the tariffs of 1824 and 1828. He lived in a sheep- 
raising State. There were owners there of large flocks of sheep, 
and he believed that they would be greatly benefited by a high 
tariff on wool. Mr. Vance was firmly allied with the party 
favorable to protection. 

There had been two methods used in supplying the army. 
The first was to place this privilege in the hands of civilians, the 
second to entrust it to army officers. The latter method had 
lately come into use. In 1834 a bill was brought before the 
Tiouse to render permanent the latter mode. Mr. Vance took 
much interest in this bill. He made it a subject of investigation 
and study. He showed that in former times when contractors 
furnished supplies there were enormous defalcations, assert- 
ing that under the old system there had been a waste of twelve 
per cent, while under the new it was less than one per cent. He 
declared that the “Black Book,” in which were listed the de- 
faulters, showed a loss to the government of fifteen million dol- 
lars, while under the late plan there was no loss, Thus in the 
practical operations with which government must so largely 
deal, Mr. Vance showed himself thoroughly prepared and ready 
tc advocate what seemed to him appropriate legislation. 
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Commencing with 1832 numerous petitions from various 
sections of the North were presented to Congress for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia. At first these pe- 
titions were referred to the committee on that District, where 
they were lost to the world by never being reported back for 
action. In 1835 a petition signed by eight hundred ladies from 
New York was presented by Mr. Dickson, who followed the 
presentation with a long speech against slavery. At its close he 
moved that the petition be referred to a select committee. His 
motion was promptly followed by another to lay the whole mat- 
ter on the table, thus denying the right of the petitioners to be 
heard on the case. Vance voted on the negative side of this last 
proposition, thereby allying himself with John Quincy Adams in 
his great fight for the right of petition. 

At the Whig Convention in Ohio in 1836, Joseph Vance was 
nominated the candidate of his party for the Governorship of 
the State. After the usual visitations and speech-making in 
accord with the political methods of the day, the election in 
October brought victory to the Whigs, and the second defeat of 
the Jeffersonian party since the organization of the State. Mr. 
Vance was inaugurated on the 13th of December following. 


His inaugural address was a plain, unpretentious, yet sen- 
sible document. He was aware of his own limitations. He 
modestly says of himself: — “Gentlemen, the very thought of 
exercising this power causes one almost to shrink back and with- 
draw from the station I am about to assume. I know my own 
weakness and fear that I shall lack that nerve and energy that 
will enable me to resist the strong supplications that will be made 
in favor of the culprit. The security of property and the peace 
of society rest upon the inflexibility and sternness of your ex- 
ecutive officer, and in the certainty that the penalties of the law 
will be enforced and carried into execution.” This was said 
because in that day the pardoning power rested alone with the 
Governor, who might under pressure release prisoners from their 
cells and crime thus go unpunished and justice unsatisfied. 

At the time of Governor Vance’s inauguration Congress had 
voted to distribute the surplus revenue in the Treasury of the 
United States among the several States. Ohio was to receive a 
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little over two millions of dollars. The deposit was accepted by 
the Legislature of Ohio, December 19, 1836. There was muci 
discussion throughout the State as to what should be done with 
the money. Schemes, some good, some wild, were proposed. 
The Governor therefore warns against a misuse of it and pleads 
that it may be used for furthering the schools of the State. He 
says, “Remember, that you are now about to become their (the 
poor and destitute) trustees and guardians, and that a heavy 
responsibility rests upon you to make such appropriation of their 
means as will enable them to become worthy members of so- 
ciety and enlightened and useful citizens of the State. This can 
be done by building up our common schools, and when we re- 
flect that the very foundations of our political system rest upon 
the virtue and intelligence of our people and, that the interest at 
stake is no less than the perpetuation of our free institutions, 
you cannot falter in your exertions to accomplish the great ob- 
ject in view. . . . . No person can appreciate more sen- 
sibly than myself the want of an early education; even in the 
place in which I now stand it is felt with a pungency and force 
more easily understood than explained.” His plea was to build 
up an endowment fund for the schools so that all might re- 
ceive the benefit of school opportunities. For a short time this 
gift of the government was deposited with the counties, who were 
to pay the interest on it into the local school fund. Later the 
principal was gathered into the hands of the State and used to 
pay the internal improvement debt, but the annual interest on 
this sum to be paid by the State into the general school fund, 
which has been done ever since. In harmony with the ideas 
of Governor Vance, a state superintendent of schools was ap- 
pointed, Samuel Lewis, who did excellent work during the three 
years he remained in the office. 

In the first message of Governor Vance, December 5, 1837, 
he is still insistent on the value of the public schools. In it he 
says, “One of the first objects that should attract the attention 
of every statesman is the habits, condition, and future prospects 
of the youth of the State. Through them we may reach the 
future destiny of the Republic, for good or for evil. If we suf- 
fer them to grow up in idleness and ignorance we must look 
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to the future with forebodings of the misery and degradation 
that await our descendants, while, on the other hand, if we give 
them industrious habits, guard well their morals, and improve 
their minds, we may fondly anticipate that our institutions will 
be perpetuated and our descendants grow up and continue in the 
enjoyment of freedom, independence, and prosperity.” Common 
schools, well systematized, he says, are the means by which this 
desirable condition is to be attained. 

Governor Vance then quotes a section from an act passed 
by Congress in 1790. “And it is further enacted that the pro- 
ceeds of the sales which shall be made of lands in the Western 
Territory, now belonging, or that may hereaiter belong, to the 
United States, shall be, and are hereby appropriated towards 
sinking or discharging the debts for the payment whereof the 
United States now are, or by virtue of this act may be holden, 
and shall be applied solely to that use until the said debts shall 
be fully satisfied.” 

In 1837 such debts on the part of the United States had 
been fully paid. What disposition should be made of the funds 
arising from future sale of lands? The General Government 
had by its distribution of the surplus among the States opened 
the way for discussion of the question. It occurred to Governor 
Vance, influenced by the report of Samuel Lewis, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, that it would be a wise thing for the Gov- 
ernment to turn over to the several States the money arising 
from public land sales to the support of the schools. The report 
of Mr. Lewis showed their backward condition, and the impos- 
sibility of improving them in sparsely settled districts. A per- 
manent fund it was believed would do this, and no better dis- 
position could be made of money arising from the disposal of 
public lands than to create a large school fund. 

Governor Vance also had views on the financial situation. 
The monetary disturbance during the administration of Presi- 
dent Jackson had been great. His war against the United States 
Bank, the rapid increase of State banks, and the issue of the 
specie circular, which at a single blow discredited the issue of 
every bank in the several States, brought disaster upon the 
country. If specie now alone was to do the business of the 
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country there would not be money enough as a vehicle of trade. 
Prices must remain low, the debtor be crowded to the wall, and 
general distress result. In 1837 the contraction of credit money 
amounted to sixty-two per cent. Some banks weathered the 
storm and showed the soundness of their methods and indicated 
that credit money wisely administered could be a safe financial 
policy. In the rather lengthy discussion of the financial condi- 
tion of the country, Governor Vance says: 

“Let us examine and see what would be the operation of 
such a hazardous experiment as that of reducing the circulation 
of the country to specie alone. Every man conversant with the 
laws of trade and the effects of currency must admit that all ar- 
ticles of merchandise and all descriptions of property must fall 
in proportion to the reduction of circulation. This, to be sure, 
is not always its immediate effect, but that it must, in the end, 
approximate to that standard, is not to be questioned. But its 
operation will not end here — it will raise the value of debts in 
a ratio still more oppressive. Suppose the banks of Ohio were 
compelled to wind up their business, as they must certainly do 
under this exclusive metallic currency, and that after calling in 
their circulation there should remain due to them ten millions 
of dollars. The result would be that it would take what is now 
worth forty millions in landed estate to settle this debt. We 
may theorize as we please, but all revulsions in trade, when heavy 
balances remain unsettled, and especially in agricultural States, 
must in the end be liquidated and paid by a change of property 
from one hand to another. This will prove equally true in wind- 
ing up the affairs of any other prominent branch of business as 
well as that of banking.” 

In arguing for the benefits of credit the Governor says, 
“Credit has bought our lands, made our canals, improved our 
rivers, opened our roads, built our cities, cleared our fields, 
founded our churches, erected our colleges and schools, and put 
us into the possession of as large a share of rational freedom 
and solid comfort as has ever fallen to the lot of any people.” 

On the need of a flexible currency the Governor voices a 
sentiment equally true in our day. “All must agree that both 
our commercial and agricultural wants require a_ circulation 
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capable of expansion today and contraction tomorrow. The 
superabundance of our productions in Ohio may this year re- 
quire five or ten millions of dollars more to put them into 
market than may be necessary in the next, and one of our sister 
States may fall short to the same amount, and this state of 
things may be reversed at the close of each succeeding crop. The 
capacity of our financial system for the transferring of funds 
from one portion of the Union to another, to meet these fluctua- 
tions, is, in my opinion, the only sure remedy.” 

Governor Vance, however, was no advocate of the State 
Bank system. Such banks had been tried during the War of 
1812. They had issued a large amount of currency during a 
clamor for money, but it was not properly adjusted and regu- 
lated. Of these conditions the Governor says, “Our people had 
hanging over them in addition to their mercantile debts a land 
debt of millions of dollars. What was then called currency was 
shaved at from twelve to thirty-seven and one-half per cent to 
pay our mercantile engagements, and a portion of the time it 
would not pay for our lands at all.” 

The message then shows how the re-chartering of the United 
States Bank in 1816 at once restored confidence. The General 
Government announced that it would receive in payment for 
public lands, credit notes of all banks that paid out specie. This 
acted as a premium on honest banking and produced a better 
financial condition throughout the country. 

But when in 1833 this same bank was assailed and its sound- 
ness and integrity questioned a blow was struck at the entire 
credit system of the country. In a few years the whole commer- 
cial fabric was overthrown and the business interests of the 
country paralyzed. For this reason Governor Vance discussed 
the financial condition of the nation at great length. He was 
anxious to see a resumption of specie payments. To bring this 
about there must be awakened a feeling of confidence in our 
monetary institutions. He says, “Confidence will bring into our 
business operations the horded coin of the country. A depre- 
ciated currency is the natural enemy of coin, coin will shun its 
company and hide itself to keep clear of its contaminating in- 
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fluence and will not again appear in your streets, or your market 
places, until the disorder is removed.” 

Governor Vance was likewise in favor of a law fixing a rate 
of interest. He did not believe that money could be treated as 
other property. “Money is seductive in its character —it con- 
trols property — it ministers to our wants, and gives us an ele- 
vation in society exceedingly flattering to our vanity. These in- 
ducements make men risk much to attain its use, and as one prin- 
cipal object of legislation is to protect the unsuspecting against 
the wily and the artful, it is therefore most respectfully recom- 
mended to your consideration the propriety of passing a law to 
regulate interest and prevent usury, as well against incorporated 
companies as against individuals, with such guards and penalties 
as your wisdom may think right.” 

The subject of internal improvement has a prominent place 
in the message. While in Congress Mr. Vance used every law- 
ful means to further the building of canals. Now as Governor 
of the State of Ohio, with its canals yet unfinished and their 
completion delayed partly for want of funds and partly because 
of differences of views respecting what the State ought to do 
in the matter, it was natural that he should urge the speedy 
completion of these highways of commerce so necessary for the 
producer to carry his wares to the market. The Whigs were 
especially favorable to this project and Governor Vance stood 
squarely on their platform, and it was but natural that he should 
urge the work on the attention of the Legislative Assembly. 

Governor Vance next notices the subject of mineral coal. 
Some of ‘the canal lines passed through districts rich with this 
article. The value of coal in furnishing steam power in Eng- 
land is adverted to. The prospect of its use in this country would 
depend on the cheapness of its transportation. Figures are given 
of the amount of coal received at Cleveland in the years 1836 
and 1837. They are stated in bushels and not in tons. One 
moderately sized factory of today would consume the entire out- 
put registered and be compelled to stop its wheels for the greater 
part of the year for lack of fuel. Those were days of small 
things, but prophetic of the great days to come. We must give 
praise to the men of seventy years ago for discerning so clearly 
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the sources of a nation’s prosperity and wealth and so earnestly 
advocating the methods and activities that would lead to a glori- 
ous future. 

In our day corporations are thought to be a menace to our 
interests and that they ought to be curbed by the force of law. 
In 1837 the same danger on their part of invading public and 
private rights seemed imminent. The Governor says, “The great 
amount of local legislation and the bestowment of corporate 
privileges is believed to be a growing evil in the State. Experi- 
ence ought to teach us how cautious we should be in lending 
the name and influence of State authority to the association of in- 
dividuals. How many charters obtained for purposes purport- 
ing on their face to be for humane and benevolent objects have 
been perverted from their original to other objects. The faith 
of the State cannot be broken, privileges given which have in- 
duced the investment of the property or money must be held sa- 
cred. I therefore see no other way of arresting the evil that may 
arise from hasty legislation, but that of retaining in your own 
hands the right of appeal.” 

In his second message in 1838 the financial question is again 
the great burden of the document. The United States Bank had 
wound up its affairs with loss of capital. The Whigs favored a 
re-charter, the Democrats opposed. How should credit money 
be controlled? By the States or by the Nation? Governor Vance 
says, “The very proposition to surrender to twenty-six State 
Sovereignties the regulation of the currency of the Union car- 
ries on its face anarchy, inequality, fluctuation and confusion. 

For it is a well-known fact that the paper of our pres- 
ent banks has not the same credit in all parts of our own State, 
_and whilst the banks of Columbus ask a premium for drafts 
on Cincinnati or Chillicothe, the banks of Cincinnati will ask the 
same premium in return, thus shaving the circulation at both ends 
of the line. It is also well known that the paper of our North- 
ern banks is rejected by some of the Southern banks, and is at 
this moment at a discount of one and one-half per cent in Cin- 
cinnati.” 

While there was this difference in the values of paper money 
issued by the various local banks within the State, it was much 
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greater respecting that issued in different States, and the oppor- 
tunity for money changers to reap a rich reward was vastly in- 
creased, These conditions made Governor Vance an advocate of 
a national banking system which would to a large degree fix the 
status of legislative action on the money problem. This second 
message says, “There is nothing within the scope of your legis- 
lative duties that requires a more careful examination than the 
defects in our financial system.” All this sounds strange to us 
now. Our State has nothing to do with a financial system; that 
is furnished us by the General Government and as a result money 
wherever issued is at par the land over. 

The message deals also with the subjects of taxation and 
the canals. Concerning the former Governor Vance had made 
much investigation by writing to the Governors of the various 
States. He found that while in some States the rate of taxation 
was from six to fifteen cents on every hundred dollars, in Ohio 
it was one dollar and forty cents. But owing to the low valua- 
tion of property in this State the rate would not be more than 
thirty-five cents on a full valuation. The information contained in 
the message was of immense value to the Legislature. It showed 
also the thorough manner in which the Chief Executive was 
studying the financial question for the benefit of the State. 

He gave much space in the message to the consideration of 
the canals. The work of their construction had been much de- 
layed by an unusual amount of sickness among the workmen. 
The opening of the ground along rivers, through swamps and 
unbroken forests produced a condition favorable to all kinds 
of malarious diseases, and the men exposed to changes of 
weather, with little shelter and sleeping often upon the ground, 
were easy subjects for attack. But the people were clamorous 
for the completion of the work. In this way they saw lodged 
their hope of future wealth and commercial interests. In Gov- 
ernor Vance they found a leader ready to wrestle with the great 
proposition. Funds-by loans to the extent of hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars had to be secured on as favorable terms as possi- 
ble and'a wise expenditure of the money had to be faithfully 
guarded, in all of which transactions the Governor was an im- 
portant factor. 
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During his term of office he was called upon to exercise a 
power demanded’ of him by the Constitution of the United 
States. He says, “On the 6th of September I issued a warrant 
under the requisition of the Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky for the arrest and delivery to the authorities of that 
State, of John B. Mahan, of Brown County, charged with two 
indictments found in the County of Mason, in that Common- 
wealth, with the crime of aiding and assisting certain slaves, the 
property of William Greathouse, to make their escape from the 
possession of him the said William Greathouse out of and be- 
yond the State of Kentucky.” Governor Vance was much criti- 
cised for the delivery of Mahan into the hands of the Kentucky 
courts. The sectional bitterness arising on account of slavery 
and the abduction of slaves was yet somewhat in its infancy, but 
each act which involved the return of a slave or surrender of his 
abettor stirred many people of the free States to sharp criti- 
cism of those in authority who had part in the matter. While 
the sympathy of the Governor was favorable to the slave, his 
sense of duty toward the constitution and the laws of the United 
States was first in his mind. He defended his action in the fol- 
lowing language: — “I hold that the constitution of the United 
States is to be obeyed by all, as the supreme law of the land, 
and that it would be as unwarrantable an act in an executive of- 
ficer to refuse to deliver up a person charged with the crime of 
enticing a slave from the service of his master, upon the pres- 
entation of proper papers, under the demand of a Governor of a 
sister State, as it is to deny the right of petition and the freedom 
of speech and the press to the humblest individual in the United 
States. All are constitutional rights guaranteed by the same in- 
strument, and of equal obligation. And as I am sustaining that 
instrument as it is —I have not considered it my duty to set up 
my opinions of abstract right in disregard of its solemn and 
positive injunctions. I consider the constitution of the United 
States as the ark of our political safety, and whenever we shall 
reject its commands all is put at hazard and uncertainty, and our 
whole population subjected to convulsions, anarchy and civil war.” 

At the end of his term of office in December, 1838, Gover- 
nor Vance retired to his farm two miles north of Urbana. In 
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1839 he was elected a member of the State Senate and served 
one term. 

In 1842 he was again elected a member of Congress. The 
records show that he was one of the most active members of 
that body. He was made chairman of the Committee on Claims 
to the duties of which he gave his undivided attention. No 
claim unless well founded could pass his scrutiny, and many 
were the applications reported unfavorably by his committee. 
During his term the annexation of Texas was constantly in one 
form and another before the House and the opportunity to vote 
on some phase of the bill occurred frequently. Mr. Vance was 
firmly committed against annexation, as every vote recorded 
shows. Fie saw nothing but trouble arising from it, and the ad- 
vance of the slave power to a greater share in the control of 
the government. 

At the end of his Congressiorial term Mr. Vance again re- 
turned to his farm. At the organization of the Mad River and 
Lake Erie Railroad, the first to be built in the State, he was 
made its President, in to which office he put the same energy 
as in other positions which he had filled. 

He was a member of the Ohio Constitutional Convention 
of 1850-1851. While returning home from his labors there he 
was stricken with paralysis from which he died August 24, 
1852. His body lies in an honored grave in Oakdale Cemetery, 
Urbana, Ohio. : 

Governor Vance was an honest, industrious, and useful man, 
performing every duty with a fidelity that always brings suc- 
cess. He was adapted to his times, and in his day left an im- 
press on the young State of which early in life he became a citi- 
zen. 





TWENTY -FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO 
STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY 


May 13, I9gI0. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Society was held in the Hunter Society 
Room, Page Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, at 
2:30 Pp. M., Friday, May 13, 1910. The following members 


were present: 


Prof. Martin R. Andrews, Marietta. 
Mr. George F. Bareis, Canal Winchester. 
Mr. A. J. Baughman, Mansfield. 

Mr. T. B. Bowers, Columbus. 

Mr. H. E. Buck, Delaware. 

Hon. C. S. Dana, Marietta. 

Hon. C. H. Gallup, Norwalk. 

Hon. John W. Harper, Cincinnati. 
Prof. Archer B. Hulbert, Marietta. 

Mr. W. E. Kershner, Columbus. 

Rev. I. F. King, Columbus. 

Rev. N. B. C. Love, Perrysburg. 

Prof. C. L. Martzolff, Athens. 

Prof. W. C. Mills, Columbus. 

Prof. B. F. Prince, Springfield. 

Mr. E. O. Randall, Columbus. 

Mr. J. S. Roof, Ashville. 

Hon. D. J. Ryan, Columbus. 

Hon. Lewis P. Schaus, Newark. 

Dr. H. A. Thompson, Dayton. 

Miss Harriet N. Townshend, Columbus. 
Mr. Edwin F. Wood, Columbus. 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright, Oberlin. 
Dr. H. O. Whittaker, New Burlington. 


Messages of regret, because of their inability to attend the 
meeting, were received from Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, Martin B. 
Bushnell, E. R. Monfort, M. D. Follett and J. H. Beal. 
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The meeting was called to order by President G. Frederick 
Wright, who without any preliminary remarks, stated the meet- 
ing would proceed at once to the order of business, and called 
for the reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting. 

Secretary Randall stated he would follow the usual custom 
in this matter, which was, that the Secretary instead of attempt- 
ing to read the entire minutes of the last annual meeting, held 
March 9g, 1909, which minutes were taken down in detail by the 
stenographer and bound in the minutes of the proceedings of the 
Society, would offer as the minutes of the meeting, the pub- 
lished condensed account appearing in the 18th volume, page 
227, of the last Annual of the Society. The complete verbatim 
report of the minutes of the last meeting as taken down occupy 
some 49 pages of the report, and would require nearly an hour 
in reading. The condensed report is in the hands of every mem- 
ber of the Society, and contains all that is important occurring 
at the meeting. It was moved, seconded and carried, that the 
printed report, as suggested by the Secretary, be accepted as the 
minutes of the meeting. There being no objection, this was 
adopted. 

The Secretary stated further, that it had been his custom 
since holding office, to have every thing transpiring not only at 
the Annual Meeting, but the meetings of the Executive and 
Special committees, reported in full in typewritten form and 
bound in the annual volume. There are now sixteen of such 
volumes, covering the entire period of Mr. Randall’s secretary- 
ship. 

Before reading his annual report, Secretary Randall ex- 
plained why there had been so few meetings of the Executive 
Committee since the last Annual Meeting. During the months 
of the summer and fall of 1909, there was nothing unusual do- 
ing — except the acquisition of Spiegel Grove, but what could 
be cared for by the Standing Committees and the regular offi- 
cers of the Society. There was, therefore, no need of going to 
the expense of calling together the Executive Committee. The 
appropriations for 1909, which extended to the 15th of February, 
I910, were exhausted as to the publication fund and the field 
work and museum fund, practically by January 1, 1910. There 
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was no money to expend after that date, until further appro- 
priations were received. The partial appropriation bill is usually 
passed early in January, but this year it was not passed until in 
April; hence, the Society had no funds until that date, except 
such as were left over in the current expense fund. Therefore, 
there was no need of an Executive Committee meeting, until it 
could be known what the Legislature would do for the Society 
and until the amounts appropriated were available. 

The Secretary then made his annual report, which is as 


follows: 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Meetings of the Executive Committee were held, since the last 
Annual Meeting of the Society, March 2, 1909, as follows: 

March 6, 1909. Present: Messrs. Bareis, Harper, Martzolff, Mills, 
Randall, Ryan, Wood and Wright. At this meeting the committee ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee on December 2, 1908, made a 
visit to Spiegel Grove on February 26th and 27th. At this visit of the 
committee, Colonel Hayes tendered a proposed deed of the Spiegel 
Grove property to Mr. Randall. The Executive Committee decided to 
accept the property, with the conditicns going therewith subject to the 
acceptance and approval of the Attorney General of Ohio. The salaries 
of the officers receiving compensation were made the same as the 
previous year. 

Standing Committees for the ensuing year were chosen as follows: 

Fort Ancient — Messrs. Prince, Harper and Martzolff. 

Museum and Library — Messrs. Ryan, Wright and Mills. 

Finance Committee — Messrs. Wood, Ryan and Bareis. 

Publications — Messrs. Ryan, Randall and Wood. 

Serpent Mound — Messrs. Randall, Harper and Gallup. 

Big Bottom Park — Messrs. Martzolff, Prince and Bareis. 

June 30, 1909. Present: Messrs. Bareis, Baughman, Harper, Gallup, 
Mills, Prince, Randall, Ryan, Wood and Wright. At this meeting it 
was reported that on March 31st the deed agreed upon for Spiegel 
Grove was delivered by Colonel Hayes to Mr. Randall transferring the 
property to the Society. On April 6, Prof. Lazenby, at the request of 
Secretary Randall, visited Spiegel Grove to plan for the laying out and 
planting of trees and labelling of those already grown. Col. Hayes was 
appointed superintendent of the Harrison Trail property. A permanent 
committee on Spiegel Grove was appointed as follows: Messrs. Gallup, 
Ryan, Wood and Randall. 
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November 12, 1909. Present: Messrs. Bareis, Baughman, Harper, 
Martzolff, Mills, Prince, Randall, Ryan, Wood and Wright. The mak- 
ing of the financial budget for 1910 was left to the Finance Committee 
and the Secretary. At this meeting a full statement of what had trans- 
pired during the interim since the last annual meeting was made by 
the Secretary. 

April 21, 1910. Present: Messrs. Bareis, Baughman, Gallup, Harper, 
Martzolff, Mills, Prince, Randall, Wood and Wright. The Secretary 
explained why there had been no Executive Committee meeting since 
November 12, 1909. The budget asked for by the Finance Committee had 
been as follows: 


Ca Ro oii ain Sd 50 cee eee ees $2,700 
PE WO, FONE FE, Chin kcccccdsccesccscctecess 2,500 
PIE + 5 v.06 Sandee hecweeriacdtswlebeet eeeereen wed 8,300 


Early in January the House Finance Committee gave the Secretary 
a hearing on these appropriations. The result of the action of the 
Finance Committee of the House was that they allowed the Society the 
full amounts asked for in each item. This is the first time in the history 
of the Society that it has received all it requested. In addition to these 
amounts, the Finance Committee of the House, of its own volition, in- 
serted the item of $6,000 for reprinting volumes one to eighteen, in- 
clusive, of the Society’s publications, for the benefit of the members 
of the legislature. This bill passed the House and later the Senate. 
At this committee meeting the matter of separate publications, in book 
form, of the Zeisberger Manuscripts, was left to the Publication 
Committee. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


‘ 


In January, 1910, the Quarterlies for the year 1909 were published 
in book form, making a volume of six hundred pages; the largest and 
without doubt the most valuable annual volume yet issued by the So- 
ciety. These volumes have been sent rather freely to members of the 
Legislature, and at their request to parties who had received the previous 
volumes and desired this eighteenth to complete their sets. This is also 
true of volumes sixteen and seventeen, particularly seventeen, as the last 
series published by the Legislature contained but sixteen volumes, and 
there has been a great demand for the last two volumes. 

The Quarterlies for January and April, 1910, were published in a 
single issue early in April, making a single monograph of some twe 
hundred pages, consisting exclusively of the Moravian manuscripts, con- 
taining Zeisberger’s history of the Ohio Indians. This publication, three 
thousand copies of which have been put through the press, is undoubtedly 
the most valuable publication yet issued by the Society, for it is history 
at first hand and for the most part never before made public. This 
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manuscript, it must be remembered, was in the handwriting of Zeis- 
berger in the German language. The translation was made by Prof. 
W. N. Schwarze, under a contract between him and the Society. The 
publication was edited and annotated by Prof. A. B. Hulbert, also under 
a contract with the Society. It is without doubt the most valuable work 
the Society has yet done and places our Society in the first rank of 
similar societies for the securing and preservation of new and valuable © 
history. 

The question of further publication of Moravian manuscripts, of 
which there are many at Bethlehem, is a matter for the further de- 
termination of the trustees or executive committee of the Society. 


THE BUILDING PROJECT. 


The last chapter of the continued story of the building project is 
very brief. After a mutual understanding with the officers of the So- 
ciety, the authorities of the Ohio State University in their requests for 
new buildings put in the item of $100,000 for a building for the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society. The Finance Committee 
of the House of Representatives, however, decided to ignore all requests 
for new buildings by any of the state institutions, including universities. 
This because of the low ebb of the state finances. That disposed of the 
building project. Bills, however, were introduced, both in the House 
and. the Senate, contemplating the purchase of certain pieces of real 
estate on Broad street and Third street, respectively, of the public 
square, upon which sites buildings might be erected for the use of the 
various departments of state, and in each instance the idea was in con- 
templation that whenever or whatever buildings might be erected, pro- 
vision would probably be made in one of them for the housing of the 
quarters of this Society. But none of these bills ever went further than 
to be introduced and discussed. The building project is, therefore, as 
completely in the air as in the past. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS. 


Since the Annual Meeting (March 2, 1909), the following have been 
admitted to Life Membership by the Executive Committee: 


Hon. C. H. Gallup, Norwalk. 

Mrs. Alice E. Peters, Columbus. 
Clarence Pearce, New Petersburg. 

Mary Louise Cresap Stevenson, Dresden. 
Eugene E. Williams, Lucas. 

Hon. Nicholas Longworth, Cincinnati. 
Hon. Edward A. Hafner, Cincinnati. 

F. F. McArthur, Morrison, III. 
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Prof. Isaac J. Cox, Cincinnati. 
Walter D. McKinney, Columbus. 
Gen. Henry F. Carrington, Hyde Park, Mass. 


ITINERARY OF THE SECRESARY AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


Since the last Annual Meeting, the Secretary has made journeys as 
representative of the Scciety as follows: 


March 29 and 30. Bethlehem, Pa., in company with Prof. A. B. Hulbert, 
concerning Moravian manuscripts. 

April 7. Marietta, banquet celebrating Ohio Day. 

April 16. Visited Fort Ancient, with Prof. Prince. 
June 2. In company with Governor Harmon and President Wright, 
visited Union Village, as the guests of the Sqciety of Shakers. 
June 15. Went to Spiegel Grove, accompanied by Prof. W. R. Lazenby, 
President Wright and guests of Col. Hayes. 

June 16. As the guest of Col. Hayes, visited site of Old Fort Sandusky. 

July 8. In company with President Wright and Trustees Gallup, Bareis 
and Prince, visited Spiegel Grove. 

July 15. Trustees Prince and Baughman represented the Society at the 
Centennial of the city of Norwalk. 

July 16. Secretary visited and inspected Fort Ancient. 

July 28. Cleveland in conference with the officers of the Western Re- 
serve Historical Society. 

August 6 and 7. Trip to Uniontown and site of Old Fort Necessity. 

August 23. In company with Treasurer Wood, visited Spiegel Grove, to 
confer concerning the improvements on Harrison Trail. 

September 3. Meeting in Cincinnati of the Executive Committee of the 
Ohio Valley Historical Association. 

September 23. Visited Spiegel Grove, with President Wright, at the 
dedication of the Harrison Trail. 

October 7 and 8. Point Pleasant, W. Va., representing the Society at 
the dedication of the monument in commemoration of the battle. 

October 14 and 16. President Wright represented the Society at the an- 
nual meeting of the Ohio Valley Historical Association, held at 
Frankfort, Ky. 

November 4 and 5. Trustee Harper and Secretary Randall inspected 
Serpent Mound. 

Janvary 20. Meeting at Cincinnati of the Executive Committee of the 
Ohio Valley Historical Association. 

April 9. Inspected Fort Ancient with Prof. Mills, Governor Harmon and 
party of Ohio State military officials. 
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SPinuEL GROVE, 


On March 31, 1909, Colonel Webb C. Hayes, while in Columbus, 
delivered the deed of the Harrison Trail section of Spiegel Grove to 
Secretary Randall. It was submitted to Attorney General U. G. Den- 
man and approved by him.- It was then returned to the Secretary and 
by him sent to Fremont to be recorded by the County Recorder. It was 
recorded April 5, 1909, returned to Secretary Randall and by him de- 
livered to Mr. Fullington, Auditor of State, on July 13th. 

The various visits of the committees to Spiegel Grove were enu- 
merated in the itinerary of the Secretary. On August 13, 1909, two large 
cannon, secured by Coronel Hayes from the War Department at Wash- 
ington, D. C., were received by him at Fremont and subsequently placed 
in position at the entrance of the Harrison Trail. This was done partially 
at the expense of the Society and partially at the expense of Colonel 
Hayes. On September 23, 1909, the dedication of the Harrison Trail 
was celebrated as mentioned elsewhere in this report. 

Colone! Hayes, in the meantime, has expended $1,000 for trees 
and plants in beautifying the grounds, and he proposes to expend more. 
He has also secured more cannon to be put in position at the termination 
of the trail opposite the entrance on Buckland Avenue. 

As a result of the visits made by Prof. Lazenby a diagram of the 
grounds was made, marking the position of the various historic trees 
and those which were to be labelled. Prof. Lazenby later secured the 
labels and they were recently forwarded to Col. Hayes and by this 
time have doubtless been placed upon the trees. It is Colonel Hayes’ 
desire and proposition that if the Society will provide the funds, for 
the erection of a fireproof building near the residence, he will donate 
the library of his late father, and also the valuable collection of relics, 
to the Society, to be placed in said building. This building, he esti- 
mates, can be built for some twenty thousand dollars. 

This is by far the most valuable acquisition the Society has received 
and has brought the Society into greater prominence throughout the 
state. It is hoped that some means may be devised whereby the funds 
can be raised for the erection of the desired building. 


PERRY'S VICTORY CENTENNIAL. 


Some two years ago, by resolution of the Legislature, it was de- 
cided that the State of Ohio celebrate Perry’s Victory on September 13, 
1913; that it invite other states and the United States to participate. 
With that view, a commission was appointed by Governor Harris, con- 
sisting of five members, which number was increased to nine by further 
legislative resolution, by Governor Harmon. That committee now con- 
sists of William H. Reinhart, President, Sandusky; George H. Worth- 
ington, Vice President, Cleveland; Webster P. Huntington, Secretary. 
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Columbus; S. N. Johannsen, Treasurer, Put-in-Bay; John J. Man- 
ning, Toledo; Eli Winkler, Cincinnati; Webb C. Hayes, Fremont; 
Horace Holbrook, Warren; and Wm. C. Mooney, Woodsfield. 

Some time last fall, at a meeting of this commission, they decided 
to extend the proposal of their scheme and appoint, as an auxiliary 
committee, representatives from the various colleges in Ohio and the 
various historical societies. As the result of that action, the commission 
selected President Wright of our Society, Mr. Gallup of the Firelands 
Society, Prof. Cox of the Ohio Valley Historical Association, Mr. Hol- 
lenbeck of the Maumee Valley Historical Society, Mr. Cathcart of the 
Western Reserve Historical Society and possibly some others. This is 
to be known as the Auxiliary Historical Committee. The Legislature 
just adjourning, appropriated $30,000 for the use of this commission, 
$25,000 of it to be expended for a permanent monument and $5,000 for 
the current expenses of the commission. It is proposed that a similar 
amount will be appropriated in 1911 and also in 1912, making $90,000 im 
‘all. Seven other states have been invited to participate and to make 
appropriations as they desire. The United States government is ex- 
pected to appropriate $250,000. It is thought that the combined appro- 
priations of the various states and the national government will reach: 
at least a half million dollars. 

In conclusion Secretary Randall stated the members of the Society’ 
should acknowledge the interest the members of the General Assembly 
had taken in the progress of the Society; Mr, H. J. Ritter, Chairmarm 
of the House Finance Committee, and Mr. Thorne Baker, Chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, were deserving of special recognition: 
for their friendly consideration. Governor Harmon shovld also come- 
in for his full share. No governor has taken greater interest in or 
given more attention to the Society. His zealous loyalty to the purpose: 
and work of the Society is one of its most valuable assets. 


REPORT OF TREASURER FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY f,. 
1210, FROM FEBRUARY 1, 1909. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand February Ist, 1909...............cccccccees $1,730 81 
ee ID BING 5S ova breed exhiscacseyes kcccmnvabes 175 00° 
Rm TE CB sik vin 6 elven dinvin ced ipeenws boseteacds 99 OO 
Refunded by Stark County Centennial Committee............ 6 40° 
Plates: Panera 4, Ss Wo sooo ik wise ck Sank evened ewewarwc 12 00" 
Ohio Valley Historical Association...............ecceeeeeee 30 00’ 
Sean for Temprovitts TENG. 6 oa osc sc civcieccccisecvieves 3 40! 
PE: CD ivisck +s Kpdedbneious house benubewetseekoauenies 118 99’ 


SII sos ob chcie cunts bin bop oad eee EE Luk Le ee 440 &¥ 
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From State Treasurer: 





Appropriation for Current Expenses................... 3,327 19 
Appropriation for Publications........................ 3,384 40 
Appropriation for Field Work, Fort Ancient and Ser- 
MGR HOURS oS. sd ee yc as bon. kwora ph Glee eeaae a oor 2,375 30 
PT ID ho cotter pfes vedas dannsrerencnisces $11,703 30 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Perens 46 GUNS TCORRUISE.. oo boas vn npee Sc kote cee 8s Socios $34 99 
SE INE SIPMINUE a5 23>, orclln Lidip ole a Givia’n coin gta Gok ao wich os ree eRe 13 90 
RR Se ae Bg a ee ee 220 03 
Expenses of Trustees and Committees...................4.. 444 35 
Es ois cbs ah barn Ghacieehhs dhemed cand tannbee teh’ ices 337 41 
Fort Ancient — Care and Improvements..................00. 706 15 
IE Fk cap wb 2a chy eee OAS eA POOR OE eeaD ale 27 25 
CN ss adc phiere sce hianeeen bebeseweees 817 68 
ES SC a EE OT HASTE TE eT Te pte 3,281 86 
ra aN gt So oar he cee RG eg ae a Ba ada 106 53 
I IR ooh gonial Ge Se ee en ere ie mas ANP Eg oS 2,749 98 
Serpent Mound — Care and Improvements.................. 330 00 
OR RIE ee ee re Re ah rere 252 29 
NT: MUI oo 5 oa tunes ohio sab atrous may aero 73 86 
Transferred to Permanent Fund...............2cccccccccees 810 09 
ee ee eae a. ee cee eee reer oe 1,497 02 
fe PIN 6 3c5 cs dandin raha ed Gee eee haa or eueueaees betas $11,703 30 
The Permanent Fund now amounts to the sum of $6,935.00. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. F. Woop, 


Treasurer. 


4 REPORT OF CURATOR AND LIBRARIAN. 


During the year the Library has made great progress, and many 
volumes have been added. The growth has been a steady one, similar 
to the year previous. The accession book now shows 4,035 bound 
volumes entered. Last year our records showed 3,564, making a net 
addition of 461 bound volumes, while last year we received 460 bound 
volumes. All of the books have been received through gift or in 
exchange for our own publications. 

The Museum has not made the additions during the past year 
equal to former years. This was due perhaps to the fact, that the So- 
gicty did not send a working force into the field, but instead, the time 
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was used in making the Archaeological Atlas started by the Society 
last year. 

Practically the entire summer was spent by the Curator in the 
northern part of the State; and practically the entire northern half of 
the State has been carefully gone over, and the mounds, earthworks, 
etc., have been marked upon the map. 

At the present time the counties with the preliminary work en- 
tirely complete, are as follows: Franklin, Logan, Allen, Darke, Preble, 
Montgomery, Hamilton, Hancock, Henry, Wood, Ottawa, Sandusky, 
Seneca, Erie, Lorain, Medina, Cuyahoga, Summit, Lake, Geauga, Portage, 
Ashtabula, Trumbull, Jefferson, Belmont, Monroe, Jackson, Knox, and 
Fayette counties and the preliminary work in Huron, Ashland, Wayne, 
Stark, Mahoning, Columbiana, Carroll, Tuscarawas, Holmes, Richland, 
Crawford, Wyandot, Hardin, Marion, Morrow, Lucas, Fulton, Williams, 
Defiance, Paulding, Van Wert, Mercer, Auglaize, Shelby, Miami, Cham- 
paign, Clarke, Greene, Butler, Warren, Clinton, Clermont and Brown 
will be completed by the middle of June. 

We started in to make our own maps, but when we found that 
the Road Commissioner was having an Atlas made, similar to our own 
ideas, we decided the size and character of the road map would be of 
service to us by merely making the addition of mounds and earthworks. 


Insofar as Mr. Wonders, the Road Commissioner, is concerned, the 
Society is at liberty to use the maps to be printed for the commission by 
the state. 

Mr. Wilbur Stout, Sciotoville, Ohio, has added two collections 
with a total of 176 specimens to his collection from Scioto County. 

Mr. Stout’s collection is now rich in a fine series of primitive 
agricultural implements made of Ferruginous Sandstone. The outcrop 
of this stone occurs along the Ohio River and can be seen only dur- ° 
ing low water in late summer. The stone occurs in a thin layer seldom 
over one-half inch in thickness, and was no doubt removed in small slabs 
and when broken into the desired size and one end sharpened by grind: 
ing, served as a very good agricultural implement. ; 


Mr. Z. T. Smith of Upper Sandusky presented several early settler’s 
carpenter tools and modern Indian implements from Wyandotte County 
as follows: one large Swiss chisel, used in making mortises prior to 
the invention of the augur. The chisel was attached to a handle set 
at right angles to blade which is over 20 inches in length. One iron 
scraper used by the Indians in shaping the interior of sugar troughs. 
Three specimens of iron axes used by the Wyandot Indians at Old Crane- 
town and Upper Sandusky. The axes are of different types, sold to 
the Indians from 1795 to 1810. Three specimens of large hunting 
knives. The blades are about 5 inches in length, encased in a curved 
handle. Twenty specimens of silver buckles, all found in the vicinity of 
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Upper Sandusky. The buckles are plain and circular, rounded on the 
face and flat on the back. 

Mr. Smith also contributed two printed addresses and a Union 
State Ticket with the name of John Brough for Governor. One of the 
addresses was delivered in the Chapel of Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, on Christmas day, 1839, by E. Ballantine, A. M., and the other 
by Rev. Elijah Parish, A. M., Williamstown, Vermont, February 
26th, 1806. 

Mr. Emil Schlup of Upper Sandusky presented a hoe and a bail of 
a large kettle, both taken from the site of Old Cranetown, a Wyandot 
village. 

Mrs. Alice E. Hawk of 157 St. Clair Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 
presents the Society with a number of spears, canes and natural history 
specimens from Africa, also minerals, etc., from the United States. 


Miss Harriet N. Townshend presents to the Museum a collection 
of shell beads from a big mound at one time located at Mound and 
Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri, and removed in 1869. 

Mr. George Schwartz of Wooster presented two fine ceremonial 
pieces found in Wayne County, many years ago. 


Governor Harmon presented to the Museum four arrow points sent 
to him by W. T. Hambridge of Eaton, Ohio. 


Hon. Carl H. Keller, State Senator, Toledo, Ohio, presented to 
the Society a small collection consisting of a cannon ball and bayonet 
found on the site of the battle of Fallen Timbers. 


Mr. Warren Cowen, custodian of Fort Ancient, presented the 
Museum with a number of celts, arrow and spear points found on the 
surface in various parts of the Fort. 


Mr. King Thompson of East Woodruff Avenue, Columbus, pre- 
sented the finds from a pre-historic grave, located on the Webster Park 
Addition, to the City of Columbus. From the grave was taken an un- 
usually fine piece of pottery, which, by accident, was broken in many 
pieces, but we were very fortunate in being able to restore the specimen. 


Dr. W. B. Rosamond of Milnersville, Guernsey County, Ohio, pre- 
sented his entire collection of specimens to the Museum. The collec- 
tion consists of Archaeological specimens collected in Guernsey County, 
Ohio, by Dr. Rosamond during the many years of his residence in Mil- 
nersville. The collection is rich in specimens of hematite, grooved axes 
and pestles, however many specimens of celts, drills, scrapers, knives. 
hammer-stones, hammers, spear and arrow points, pipes, banner stones 
and gorgets, fully illustrating the Archaeology of the County; are found 
in the collection. 

Dr. Rosamond was also a collector of pioneer relics in Guernsey 
County, and he kindly sent the following specimens. Candle molds given 
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to Dr. Rosamond by Mr. George Willis, Guernsey County, who brought 
them to Ohio in 1816. An iron griddle brought from near Trenton, 
New Jersey, by Joshua Kimball to Burgettstown, Pennsylvania, from 
which place Adam Kimball brought them to Guernsey County, Ohio, in 
1808. An oil lamp brought to Ohio from Pennsylvania, in 1812, by Ben- 
jamin Combs. A cow bell, owned by Isaac Couts’ father, and was in 
use when Guernsey County was first settled. A fork made near Trenton, 
New Jersey, in 1798, and brought to Ohio by Adam Kimball in 1808. 


The exchanges with Historical Societies and Scientific Institutions 
have not diminished but, on the other hand, have increased, and we have 
arranged during the year for exchanges with the following Institutions: 
The American Monthly Magazine, Alabama Anthropological Society, 
Cambridge Historical Society, Charleston Museum, Chicago Academy of 
Science, Connecticut State Library, Historical Society of Delaware, 
Indiana State Library, Michigan Academy of Science, National American 
Society and the Virginia State Library. 


The Curator found that it was impossible to keep pace with the 
growth of our Library and Museum with the limited help at his com- 
mand, and this matter was brought before the Executive Committee and 
additional help was granted the Curator, and Mrs. Gertrude Wright was 
installed to look after the exchanges and the Library. This is a great 
step in advance, as we were never able to keep the exchange records in 
any complete systematic and accessible manner. 


Our accumulation of reprints and pamphlets containing addresses 
and reports is so rapid that it is necessary to put them in shape for 
reference and to that end we have been binding these pamphlets and 
arranging them so they can be readily found. We propose to properly 
catalogue them and in that way make them of service to the Library. 


My plans for the coming year are first, to push forward as rapidly 
as possible the work on the Archaeological Atlas, and then to carry on 
some additional field work if the proper mounds can be secured. The 
Society is familiar with the Hopewell group and I have explained the 
necessity of again making a complete examination of this great earth- 
work. At the present time I am unable to say whether or not the per- 
mission will be granted for this work, but we hope it will. 


During the winter the Society sent me to Philadelphia as a repre- 
sentative to the Museums Association of America, and to Boston to the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sciencé. The meeting 
of the Museums Association in Philadelphia was of special interest to 
museums and museum workers. Section H of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancemerit of Science was of special interest to workers 
in Anthropology and Archaeology, as papers and lectures upon almost 
every phase were given and they proved of wonderful value. 
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Professor Putnam of Harvard University gave me a special in- 
vitation to visit the Museum, and arrangements with him were made to 
secure a duplicate collection from the great Madisonville Cemetery, for 
our Society. 

Respectfully submitted, 


W. C. MILts. 
ELECTION OF TRUSTEES, 


The secretary reported that the terms of Trustees Myron T. 
Herrick and Martin R. Andrews terminated on the gth of last 
February (1910), but that Governor Harmon promptly reap- 
pointed each to be his own successor for the coming term of 
three years, maturing February, 1913. 

Upon motion, President Wright appointed a nominating 
committee of three, Messrs. Wood, Prince and Andrews, to sug- 
gest to the meeting of the Society candidates for the Trusteeship 
to fill the places of those maturing at this meeting. Those Trus- 
tees were, Messrs. Baughman, Beal, Brinkerhoff, Ryan and 
Thompson. The committee retired and later reported the names 
for Trustees as follows: Messrs. Baughman, Brinkerhoff, Ryan, 
Thompson and Schaus. The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted and these five gentlemen were formally elected for the 
offices named. The nominating committee also reported that as 
Rev. W. H. Rice, formerly of Gnadenhutten, Ohio, had re- 
moved from the state to South Bethlehem, Pa., he had thereby 
vacated his office of Trustee, which encumbency would regularly. 
terminate at the Annual Meeting in 1911. The committee there- 
fore proposed Mr. H. E. Buck, of Delaware, for the Trustee- 
ship, vice W. H. Rice. Upon proper motion and vote, Mr. Buck 
was elected to the vacancy. In the departure from Ohio of Dr. 
Rice, the Society loses the close-at-hand activity of one of its 
most enthusiastic and valuable members and officers. . 

The Board of Trustees of the Society as now constituted is 
as follows: 

TERMS EXPIRE IN 1911. 


RY, eed ae ane cae Delaware 
en) ie I Se dao Wel hen the ae pub's Athens 
Ch: RENCE. VE SINE 5.6 osha wip aren o¢:T avin ee Oberlin 
pS Ey hg Sate ee ae, Were Chillicothe 


Be, ts DN es he tot ves coat eabnoaes Delaware 
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TERMS EXPIRE IN 1912. 


BES: ASD. TERE C 5. oki 5 oe oes conde twaeenoue Canal Winchester 
Gen. J. Warren Keifer....... Re ater re a Springfield 

Ss Be Ps 5 Sas e Sias hase ae aba bed Columbus 

WES: 0 Ee SIONS os Does tine do's + due ee ope oes Norwalk 

DRE PV US A, US winks Rico sctede wean goes Newark 


TERMS EXPIRE IN 1913. 


Bie: Ae: 5,. PR ikck nis ine ecedaseeds Mansfield 
see: - BR.) TEC TEE oy eo-sia acini penne avewewk’ Mansfield 
POOR. Oh +}... PME wiciinclna o oad eseiaeaee wuaeats Columbus 
Sev. Ea: A, SOO 5 0 eo. ke eas os Retancn Dayton. 
EEO da hr SNS 0s cd sab kas Hoel acess Columbus 


APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR. 


Prof. B. 2. Perish, DOr noo sieus csccdesietennsveas 1911 
Mr. :%.’O: Rasdall: Cotsmntee sans... cesiccvaseveeqncetes 1911 
Res. i. B.C. Leek, POs os oc cn cnvcs scecsvs metodo 1912 
Bhon:.J. W.. Hiemper, Cietiah ns oisg occ oaks Gencacndwes 1912 
Hon. Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland.................00e0- 1913 
Prof. M. BR. Am@rews, Martetias « oo... iccsccscnsstvctvas's 1913 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 


The reports of Standing Committees being called for, Presi- 
dent Wright responded briefly on behalf of the Committee on 
Museum and Library. Prof. Prince replied for the Committee 
on Fort Ancient, stating he had made several trips to the Fort 
during the past year, twice in company with Secretary Randall, 
and that the Fort was in excellent condition, indeed better than 
ever, and that Mr. Cowen was fulfilling his duties as faithfully as 
ever. Prof. Martzolff reported his several visits to Big Bottonr 
Park and that the property is being well cared for by the cus- 
todian, and stated that after his last suggestions were carried 
out by the custodian, he (Martzolff) believed he had no recom- 
mendations to make as to improvements. Mr. Ryan, for the 
Publication Committee, stated that that subject had been prac- 
tically covered by the report of the Secretary and that the pub- 
lications themselves would suffice as a report of the work of the 
committee. Secretary Randall reported on behalf of the Com- 
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nittee on Serpent Mound to the effect ‘that last November he, 
in company with Senator Harper, visited the mound and spent 
the day there; that they found the property in excellent shape, 
under the care of Daniel Wallace, but found that the wire fence 
protecting the edge of the bluff.at the head of the serpent in bad 
condition, also the roof of the kitchen and portico of the cus- 
todian’s house, which defects were ordered repaired; several 
rooms were also ordered re-papered and some trees obstructing 
the view of the Serpent from the Observation Tower’ were or- 
dered cut down. These improvements have been made and paid 
for, and the tower has recently been ordered repainted. The 
Finance Committee report being called for it was suggested that 
that had been covered in the report of the Treasurer. Prof. 
Mills supplemented the report of the Fort Ancient Committee 
by telling of the trip of himself and Secretary Randall to Fort 
Ancient to act as hosts to the visit of Governor Harmon and 
his staff, as Mr. Randall stated, consisting of two generals, four 
colonels and’six captains. Prof. Mills particularly complimented 
the care of the Fort by Warren Cowen and the work recently 
done there; he had never seen the Fort in such excellent con- 
‘dition. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


Rev. Thompson spoke feelingly concerning the absence of 
General Brinkerhoff, who, Mr. Baughman reported, would be 
82 years of age on June 17th, and who was still active in busi- 
ness and alert in the subjects that interested him. Secretary was 
requested by the meeting to write General Brinkerhoff a letter 
expressing the regret that he was not present and wishing him 
long life and happiness. This suggestion was put into the form 
of a motion and carried. The members of the meeting expressed 
their friendship for General Brinkerhoff in the above sugges- 
tions by a rising vote. 

Senator Harper stated he wished to make his favorite re- 
quest, that the Society hold a meeting in Cincinnati, where we 
have over twenty life members. Prof. Hulbert, at this point, 
called attention to the fact heretofore averlooked that this year 
(1910) is the 25th anniversary of the establishment of the 


* 
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Society, and he thought it would be a fitting thing if this Cin- 
cinnati meeting could take on the nature of a 25th celebration, 
with a dinner, formal speeches and the presence of some dis- 
tinguished invited guests. This suggestion was heartily endorsed 
by a few remarks by Mr. Ryan. The matter was finally disposed 
of by authorizing President Wright to appoint at his convenience 
a committee of five to formulate a plan for such Cincinnati 
meeting and report the same to the Executive Committee. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 


Immediately after the adjournment of the Annual Meeting 
of the Society there was held the Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees. Those present were, Messrs. Andrews, Bareis, 
Baughman, Buck, Gallup, Harper, Love, Martzolff, Prince, Ran- 
dall, Ryan, Schaus, Thompson, Wood, Wright and Mills. 

Prof. Prince acted as chairman of the meeting and Mr. Ran- 
dall as secretary. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution that 
the Trustees elect the officers of the Society, the following were 
elected for the ensuing year: 


President, G. Frederick Wright. 

First Vice President, George F. Bareis. 
Second Vice President, Daniel J. Ryan. 
Secretary and Editor, E. O. Randall. 
Treasurer, E. F. Wood. 

Curator and Librarian, W. C. Mills. 


As members of the Executive Committee for the ensuing 
year, in addition to the officers already chosen who are ex of- 
ficio members, there were selected, Messrs. Gallup, Harper, 
Martzolff, Prince and Schaus. 

The Executive Committee therefore, as newly constituted, 
is as follows: Messrs. Bareis, Gallup, Harper, Martzolff, Mills, 
Prince, Randall, Ryan, Schaus, Wood and Wright. General R. 
‘Brinkerhoff, President Emeritus, by courtesy of his office, is en- 
titled to attendance upon the meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 











AN ABOLITION CENTER. 


THOMAS J. SHEPPARD. 


In the spring of 1802 two travelers met in the wilderness 
between Zanesville and Marietta, Ohio. Though they rode to- 
gether by day and camped together by night, each refrained 
from disclosing to the other the object of his journey. That ob- 
ject was to purchase the section of land upon which, later on, 
grew up the village of Putnam, now the Ninth Ward of the city 
of Zanesville. The travelers were John McIntyre, the founder of 
Zanesville, and Dr. Increase Mathews, a nephew of Gen. Rufus 
Putnam, who was at that time in charge of the U. S. land office 
ait Marietta, Each of these men had set out at the same time to 
seek the same prize. 


At the land office, a few days later, the travelers did some 
spirited bidding but Dr. Mathews got the land. His cousin, 
Levi Whipple, joined in the purchase and later on Gen. Putnam 
became a joint proprietor. 

On this land, on the western bank of the Muskingum river, 
was founded, two years before Ohio became a state, the village 
of Springfield; so called from a fine spring of water which 
gushed from the rocky face of the western hillside, and to which 
a pioneer romance gave the name of “The Lovers’ Fountain.” 
Subsequently the name of the village was changed to “Putnam” 
in honor of its most distinguished proprietor. 

The early settlers of Putnam, while they valued the spring 
and the water power of the beautiful river, set a higher value 
on education, morality and religion. Being of New England 
stock they were ardent advocates of human freedom, and in the 
fullest accord with the great Ordinance which had forever dedi- 
cated to freedom the land on which they had established their 
liomes. 

This anti-slavery sentiment led to the establishment, as early 
as 1833, of a monthly meeting to pray for the abolition of Afri- 
can slavery. For many years this prayer meeting was held in 
( 266 ) 
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tlie old stone academy on Jefferson street. It was attended by 
Judge Edwin Putnam, Levi Whipple, Dr. Increase Mathews, 
Major Horace Nye, J. C. Guthrie, Solomon Sturges, M. B. Cush- 
ing, Alvah Buckingham and other leading citizens. 

During 1835 the lectures of Theo. D. Weld, a noted abolition 
speaker, created great excitement and opposition. A committee 
was appointed to ask Richard Stilwell, then the prosecuting at- 
torney of the county, to prevent the disturbance of these meet- 
ings. In April, 1835, the state abolition convention was held in 
Putnam. Bands of rioters encouraged by respectable citizens and 
more guilty men, came over from Zanesville, disturbed the ses- 
sions of the convention, defaced the academy building, insulted 
the ladies in attendance, and finally broke up the meeting. They 
threatened to burn the dwellings of Major Nye, Mr. Howell and 
Austin A. Guthrie, which were guarded for some time by their 
abolition friends. 

The State Abolition Convention was again held in Putnam 
in 1839. On the assembling of that body the hostility to the 
Abolitionists, which had somewhat subsided, broke out afresh. 
Various inflammatory circulars were distributed, among them a 
hand-bill entitled “The Resurrection of the Abolitionists in Put- 
nam.” It was full of bitterness and well calculated to arouse the 
worst passions of lawless men. 

The late James Buckingham says, “I remember on one of 
these mornings of asking mother where father was. Her reply 
was that he was not up yet as he had been out most of the night 
guarding property against the mob. ‘Don’t you remember,’ she 
said, ‘that last week a man made an Abolition speech, and some 
fellows from the Zanesville side raised a row, and threw rotten 
eggs at him, and that night they set fire to Adam Francis’ barn 
at the brick tavern, because the speaker put up there, and threat- 
ened to burn the town, and how they burned Levi Whipple’s 
barn and ‘started other fires which were put out? And now the 
citizens have to be out every night to guard their property.’ ” 

Part of “the brick tavern” is still to be seen on the northwest 
corner of Putnam avenue and Jefferson street. 

One of the rioters, Mike Casey, was arrested and convicted, 
but, while being taken to iail. was released by an armed band 
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of fellow rioters and taken in triumph into Zanesville. The ap- 
pearance and report of this party caused the crowd to rush down 
Third street and through the bridge with renewed threats to burn 
_ Putnam. But at the Putnam end of the bridge they were met by 

Mayor Z. M. Chandler with an armed police, and warned that 
further advance would be at their peril, while Major Nye stood 
there, with a musket he carried in the war of 1812, crying out, 
“Mr. Mayor, shall I shoot, shall I shoot?” After some parley 
the mob slowly retreated with bitter curses on the Abolition town. 
This assault led to the organization of “The Putnam Greys,” 
which, under the drill of Captain Jesse P. Hatch, a graduate of 
the Partridge Military School at Norwich, Conn., was for many 
years one of the finest military companies of the state. 

The writer well remembers Capt. Hatch as the efficient 
teacher of music and penmanship in the Zanesville Public 
Schools. And he can never forget, among the joys of his boy- 
hood, following the Putnam Greys, joined by the Zanesville 
Guards and the Warren Greens, in their parades through the 
streets of Zanesville. ; 

While Putnam was the center, the anti-slavery sentiment was 
not confined to that side of the river. Among the Virginians, 
comprising so large an element of the Zanesville population, were 
many who had come to Ohio because of their dislike to the in- 
stitution of African slavery. While this element was not favor- 
able to the Abolitionists it was still opposed to the evil itself. 
There was also a considerable infusion of English people in the 
population. These were usually sympathizers with the oppressed 
blacks. So, on the whole, among especially the best citizens, there 
was a sentiment as to slavery ranging from mere dislike to active 
opposition. This was illustrated by the fact that when a promi- 
nent citizen of Zanesville, having become United States Mar- 
shal, assisted in capturing and returning to bondage a runaway 
slave, the church to which the Marshal belonged excluded him © 
from their fellowship, though he was an active member, and the 
father of a prominent Congressman. 

The descendants of Joseph Sheppard, a Baptist preacher, 
who lived for many years on Fourth Street, a little north of Mar- 
ket, relate how one night his house was searched for a runaway 
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slave. No negro was found, however, which, I think, was the 
usual result in those days. Elder Sheppard was a large man, 
but of a kind disposition, averse to any violence. On one occa- 
sion, having gone to some Abolition meeting in Putnam, he found 
his return blocked at the bridge by a mob which declared that 
no Abolitionist should pass. But so well known was his dispo- 
sition that on his approach the leader of the mob cried out. 
“Boys, let Elder Sheppard pass, he won’t hurt nobody.” After 
the passage of “the fugitive slave law” many Abolitionists were 
puzzled to see how they were to obey the Divine Law and yet 
not break a human law which their consciences could not ap- 
prove. Elder Sheppard’s daughter, so well known as “Aunt Bet- 
sy,” solved the problem in a wise and practical way. While 
busy one evening with her housework the expected happened. 
The dark-skinned fugitive stood at the door mutely appealing 
for help. What should she do! How honor God and yet not 
break the law of the land, were questions which rushed through 
her mind. What was the solution? She laid upon the table a loaf 
of bread and some money and left the room. When she re- 
turned the man, the money and the bread had moved north to- 
ward a land where human freedom did not depend on race or 
color. 

Those were times of great political bitterness, of growing 
opposition to slavery, the unrecognized foreshadowings of the 
Civil War. I may close with the words of Mr. Buckingham: 
“In looking back it may be said that, while the Abolitionists did 
not always display the meekness and wisdom of the Master whonr 
they professed to serve, the arguments they advanced were sel- 
dom met in fair discussion but rather with misrepresentation,. 
personal abuse and the violence of the mob.” 


Granville, Ohio. 





Note: Much of the material for this article was furnished by Mr- 
James Buckingham, the last survivor of those personally acquainted 
with the events. 








MUSKINGUM RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 





THE McCONNELSVILLE LOCK—OLD AND NEW. 





IRVEN TRAVIS. 


The beginning of the improvement of the Muskingum dates 
back to 1827 when on January 17th the following resolution was 
passed by the General Assembly: 

“Resolved: That the Board of Canal Commissioners deem 
it expedient, and authorize an examination and survey of the 
Muskingum River from Marietta to a point most convenient for 
a connection with the Ohio Canal, to ascertain the practicability 
of improving the navigation of said river, provided the counties 
of Washington, Morgan and Muskingum provide the necessary 
assistance for making such survey.” 

The Ohio Canal referred to in this Resolution was formally 
opened on July 4, 1827, New York’s Governor Clinton of “Ca- 
nal Fame,” having dug the first shovelful of earth, and Gover- 
nor Morrow, of Ohio, the second. This commencement took 
place exactly two years prior to the opening, and was attended 
with due ceremony. 

The examination and survey of the Muskingum must have 
been delayed for a considerable length of time, for as late as 
February 22, 1830, Robert McConnell, of McConnelsville, ob- 
tained a charter from the State Legislature permitting the build- 
ing of a dam across the Muskingum at McConnelsville, which 
would afford water power to drive the machinery of a flouring 
mill. This Charter required McConnell to build a lock also. 
This plan was carried out by McConnell, and his plant operated 
until the general improvement of the river by the State of 
Ohio. When this Charter was surrendered an agreement was 
made between McConnell and the State officials whereby Mc- 
‘Connell deeded to the State of Ohio 7.29 acres of land through 
which the State purposed digging a canal. In lieu of this and 
‘the prior right of McConnell, the State agreed to furnish free 
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of water rent sufficient water to drive ten (10) run of Mill- 
stones of 44 feet D. to be driven by labor-saving machinery, to 
be used where the Mill of McConnell then stood, or at such place 
as would thereafter conduce most to the interests of said Mc- 
Connell and the State of Ohio. 

The examination and survey having been made, and the 
locks and dams located, bids for their construction were called 
for through the newspaper of McConnelsville; this call was dated 
August 13, 1836. The bids were to be opened at the Court 
House at McConnelsville on October 20th, of the same year, 
This sale of contracts continued four days when all the different 
contracts for the entire river had been sold in our own town. - 

The names of the successful bidders appeared in the Peo- 
ple’s Advocate. The firm of Hosmer, Chopin, and Sharp hav- 
ing been awarded the contract of building the lock and dam 
No. 7 at McConnelsville. Mr. S. R. Hosmer taking charge of 
the work, bought a piece of land on the hill and built the house 
now occupied by Mr. H. L. Cochran, where he resided during 
his engagement here. 

Excavation was made at the present location for the lock: 
A rock foundation was found so near the proper level that but 
a few feet of the rock was removed. It would seem that no 
better foundation would be required; however, when the exca- 
vation was completed huge trees were prepared by hewing two 
sides, and were placed side by side as near as could be across 
the lock chamber, which is 36 feet wide, extending under both 
walls. This required a length of 60 feet, the timbers being 
12 inches thick when flatted, were the natural taper of the tree 
in width, and in placing them they were reversed, laying a wide 
and a narrow end together — thus they ran more nearly at right 
angles with the walls. This timber foundation extended from the 
lower end of the masonry up-stream a distance of 35 feet, and 
down-stream from the upper end for a like distance. At the 
present time this timber would be considered wholly unneces- 
sary; in fact, a detriment, as water soon finds its way “under 
pressure” through the openings between the timbers and around 
their ends, but it is presumed that at that time no means of se- 
curing the mitre sills of lock gates to the rock was known, and 
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it seems that the walls were built on the timbers solely for the 
purpose of having something secure on which to bolt the mitre 
sills. In order to prevent the water from escaping through be- 
tween the timber, a plank floor 4 inches thick with water-tight 
joints was laid on top of the timbers, the joints running at right 
angles with the timber and parallel with the walls. This was all 
right for a time only. The floor, which was of yellow pop- 
lar, soon became water-worn and leaked badly. The masonry 
was oi cut stone and laid in lime mortar, and was built to look 
fair on the face, but the bond was wanting; the front and back 
of each wall being almost independent of each other, and the 
space between was filled with lime core, cinders and refuse from 
the cutting yard. The water soon found its way into the in- 
terior, the filling was washed out and the walls left hollow; 
so in a few years it became necessary to drill through each wall 
and put through bolts in to hold the front and back courses to- 
gether; this was not done, however, until the front wall had 
buiged and contracted the width of the lock chamber. 

The lock gates were built of the very best white oak timber, 
which was very plentiful at that time. Large trees were re- 
quired, as the width of the arms which lay parallel with the sur- 
face of the water was 22 inches when finished; the heel and toe 
post, which stood upright, were 18 inches by 20 inches; the upper 
and lower gates were nearly the same height. As the lower end 
of the wall was not so high as the upper, the difference being 
about 6 feet, it was this fact that caused much trouble and an- 
noyance, as the river did not reach a very high stage until it 
was too high to lock, as the water would run over the lower part 
of the walls. In hanging the gates a cast iron plate or pintle was 
laid on the floor in the angle formed by the walls and mitre sill, 
and a corresponding casting on the lower end of the heel post. 
The top of the gate was held in position by hog chains which 
formed a hinge. The gates were not intended to swing clear as 
a circular track of a proper radius was placed so the toe of the 
gate would follow this track when operated. On the top of the 
track an iron of # inch by 4 inches was placed on which a huge 
sheave, which was fastened to the bottom of the gate, traveled. 
This was a failure, as stone or gravel would wash upon this 
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track and chock the gate. This sheave was taken off on that ac- 
count and the gate then rested on the track, where it must slide 
—which soon wore a groove in the lower arm of the gate and 
caused another trouble. 

_ The valves were placed in the gates near the bottom as 
near as could be and not interfere with the mitre sill. This re- 
duced the strength of the gate materially at the point of the great- 
est pressure. The valves were operated by a rack-.and pinion 
located on the top of the gate where the operator must stand. 
At first two valves were placed in each gate with an opening 
24 inches by 44 inches, but when the gates were rebuilt as many 
as four were placed. This still reduced the strength of the gates, 
and in some cases they went down under the pressure from this 
cause. The additional valves were placed in order to reduce the 
time of locking. I am inclined to think that the delay in boats 
passing through the lock was not so much on account of the small 
number of valves as it was to the slow and tedious manner of 
operating the gates. It seems now that a more crude devise 
could not have been thought of. Powerful Crabs or Windlasses, 
very slow in operation, as speed had been sacrificed for power 
in their construction, were provided. One of these to open an: 
one to close each gate; thus eight were required. Chains were 
used, made of } inch rod and links about 4 inches in length. To 
open the gate, the chain was made fast to the toe of the gate near 
the bottom, (which would be 4 feet under water), from this 
point the chain ran along the bottom of the lock to a point where 
the toe of the gate would be when opened, where it passed over 
a large iron sheave, then up the perpendicular face of the wall 
and over another sheave, then to the drum of the windlass. This 
same arrangement was used to close the same gate, the windlass 
being located on the opposite wall near the heel of the other gate, 
which required a longer chain. You will see that by this ar- 
rangement that boats must pass over these chains when entering 
or passing out of the locks, and that when the chain was being 
wound up on the drum of one it must be unwound from the other 
in order that the gate might travel in the opposite direction. 
When it is known that one turn of the crank moved the gate 
but 14 inches, you will at once see how slow the operation must 
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have been, and it must be kept in mind that both must be oper- 
ated at the same time, for if there was no slack chain on the one, 
the other could not be turned. Taking the distance of travel of 
each gate, which was 22 feet, multiplied by 8, the number of 
turns of the crank for each foot of travel, multiplied by 8, the 
number of windlasses, we have 1408 turns of the cranks neces- 
sary to operate the lock each time. Eight men at least were re- 
quired to operate if done in the least time possible, and if the 
Lock Master had the lock to operate without help, he would 
not have it done by this time. 

Of course this elaborate machinery was soon discarded and 
a very simple and effective devise adopted, which remained in 
use until the old lock was abandoned, which was in 1889, the 
first lock having been in use for almost fifty years. 

Betore describing the rebuilding of the lock, will say that the 
contract of Hosmer, Chopin & Sharp did not include the building 
of the abutments and guard gates at the head of the Canal. The 
latter being contracted by Conklin & Russell, and was completed 
before the lock, and in order that the McConnell Mill might be 
started a dam or fill was built across the new canal about the 
foot of Parade Street, thus affording water power to the mill 
without interfering with the work at the lock. 

Great expectations were entertained concerning the bene- 
fits which were to come by the improvement of our river, and 
many disappointments followed. It was calculated that water 
rents alone would pay interest on the estimated cost, which was 
$445,000, but this was not the case as many disastrous breaks oc- 
curred before the completion of the system, and many soon after, 
which caused damage suits which were expensive. 

While there seems to have been plenty of business, navi- 
gation was interrupted by various causes, so the revenue.from 
tolls was not very great. The first toll was collected on Septem- 
ber 14, 1840. I notice that 98,000 bbls. of flour were reported in 
1843, the amount of toll collected for that year ending November 
30th, was 29,384, the amounts varied, not going below $24,000, 
and reached $50,000 as the maximum in 1847. 

Finally on the 2d day of June, 1861, the river improvement 
was leased to a company. This lease continued in force until 
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1877, from which time it was in the hands of a Receiver until 
1878. The lessees did not pay much attention to the needed re- 
pair only so far as would enable them to collect tolls, and conse- 
quently the river became in worse condition each succeeding year, 
so when the lessees abandoned it in 1877 and the State again 
took charge in 1878 there was not much left to take charge of, 
and it was with much difficulty that any kind of navigation was 
maintained. 

This state of affairs continued until 1886 and 7, when the 
General Government was induced to take this improvement, 
which had now cost $627,000 (The estimated cost being $445,- 
000.) At the time the Government agreed to accept this present 
there was about $10,000 available fund which was to go with it, 
but by the time the final transfer was to have been made this 
money had been expended in much needed repairs. This caused 
delay, as the Government would not nor could not make the 
transfer without the money. Although this was arranged for 
by Congress as this deficiency had been included in the appro- 
priation for Rivers and Harbors. Here President Cleveland got 
in our way by vetoing this bill; therefore, the river was still 
ours. 

It was at this time some of our citizens who are generally 
interested in public affairs, together with others from other points 
on the river, got busy; they having already made trips to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and fixed matters, but they could not have seen. 
President Cleveland — hence the veto. They now turned their 
attention to the State Legislature, and finally an amount sufficient 
to cover the deficiency was appropriated by the State and the 
transfer was made. 


Colonel W. E. Merrill, Corps of U. S. Engineers, whose 
office was in Cincinnati, Ohio, took charge of the Government’s 
newly acquired property, and established a branch office in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, with Lieut. Lansing H. Beach in charge. This new 
management immediately began doing things. About the first 
work of importance at McConnelsville was the filling of a mill 
rate, which had furnished water to a mill below the lock, which 
had been abandoned. This work was done in mid-winter when 
the ground was frozen to a depth of 14 inches. The material 
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being taken from the shore bank of the canal where there were 
many irregular projecting points. The frozen crust was drilled 
and shot with powder, and many a huge piece was hauled on a 
crag and dumped in, to thaw out later. This work was finally 
completed at a cost of about $3,000. This fill had scarcely had 
time to settle when it was decided to repair the lock. In order 
to do this it at once became necessary to remove this filling so 
recently placed — so we went at it. “After due Notice,” on the 
31st day of August, 1889, navigation was closed. A coffer-dam 
was built across the canal about 100 feet above the upper end of 
the lock, a second across the lower end about 50 feet below the 
walls. A few derricks were erected, pumps and pumping en- 
gines were set, and railroad built, but the plant was not sys- 
tematically arranged and completed until the following year when 
26 derricks were in use, the five principal ones were operated by 
steam hoists, the others mostly by horse power lifts, and a few 
by hand power. A railroad was now built which extended from 
the upper coffer along the shore side of the lock a distance of 350 
yards to a yard where the stone were to be cut. . From this 
point the road switched back, passing through the lock chamber 
on a trestle 22 feet high. Three derricks 60 feet high were placed 
on this trestle along side of the track, and so arranged that their 
booms would reach any point on either wall. This track ran 
out onto the island to a point where a derrick is now in use. 
This track was arranged so that all loaded cars went on a down 
grade. The rough stones were received by barge from up river 
and were lifted from barge by steam, and then pushed by hand 
to cutting yard, where the track switched back through the lock 
chamber, still down grade, so the old stone as removed was sent 
out on the island, and the new stone came in on same track with- 
out interference. This was not a small job, and the force em- 
vloyed soon required much clerical work, but it was not until 
October, 1891, that the force reached 212 men, and the pay-roll 
$6,117.47 as a maximum. ‘ 

It is to be supposed that the new lock would be an improve- 
ment over the old one in all respects, which I think true. - In the 
first place the upper and lower ends of the walls are on the same 
level, which enables the operation of the lock at a much higher 
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stage of water than with the first lock. Another improvement 
is that the valves are placed in the walls instead of in the gate, 
which gives openings of much larger dimensions; consequently, 
they are operated quicker. 

I will first describe the construction of the gates, which are 
built quite differently from those already described, as there are 
no upright timbers in these gates, all are horizontal, the first 6 
feet from the bottom is solid timber, that is, one stick laid on an- 
other, the bottom pieces are 15 inches square, others varying in 
size, but all 15 inches wide; these timbers are 21 feet and 7 
inches long, and are dressed so a water joint is made: Above this 
there are spaces between timbers which are graduated in strength 
to suit the water pressure. The new gates are hung by a cast 
shoe at the heel setting on a pivot, and at the top by a Bonnet 
and Pin. The points of contact are only at these two points and 
the heel of the gates is eccentric, so as the gate opens it is car- 
ried away from the Quoin, but in closing it is carried up close, 
and a water joint is made at the heel at the moment the gate 
strikes the mitre sill. 

In building the front of each, wall faced stone was used, and 
hammer dressed in the back. In laying the stone the plan is to 
lay two stretchers to one header, a stretcher being a stone from 
4 feet to 6 feet long and about 2 feet to 30 inches wide, and from 
2 feet to 30 inches rise; when two such stones are laid end to 
end then a header is laid next, which shows only about half the 
size on face of wall, but extends back from 4 to 6 feet. First, 
the front course is laid in this manner, and then the back in the 
same manner, but having the headers lap past each other. This 
is to form a bond, and saves bolting as in the old lock. After 
the back and front were laid in this manner the voids between 
were filled with rubblestone, and cement mortar, then leveled off 
and another course laid in like manner. 

In building the present wall every course was spotted level 
with a surveyor’s level, then cut to as near a level as could be 
before starting another course. I have a small imitation of the 
real thing which shows the construction of the lower end of the 
lock. The upper end is much more complicated and would 
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be of much more interest if I could show a model, which unfor- 
tunately I cannot. 

Another improvement over the old lock is a needle dam 
located immediately above the upper gates; this is intended to 
serve in shutting off the water in order to make repairs at gates. 
This I will not undertake to describe at present. 

The work of rebuilding continued from August 31, 1889, 
until December 12, 1891, when the first craft passed up stream 
through the new structure. This work, like all other river work, 
was delayed frequently and seriously on account of high water, 
as after the water would fall and work was resumed, weeks were 
required to remove the silt from the lock chamber, which would 
be as much as 6 feet in depth, and of the consistency of soft 
soap. To remove this a platform was built on which men must 
stand, as without it they would sink out of sight. All of this 
mud was lifted with dump box and derrick and dumped over 
the river wall. This could be done at the present time in short 
order, as improvements have been made whereby a suction pump 
especially constructed for such work would make such a job easy 
and of short duration. As it is now twenty years since the work 
was in progress I find in looking over the record many pleasant 
recollections are brought to mind, as well as some not so pleas- 
ing. Fortunately, no accident of a serious nature happened at 
McConnelsville, but there were accidents at other points on the 
river, and several men were killed. In conclusion, I must say in 
hunting up data in this case, I have been astonished to find the 
names of 73 men connected with the building of the dam, who 
have died, most of whom were citizens of McConnelsville. 





























WINFIELD SCOTT’S VISIT TO COLUMBUS. 


BY GEN. H. B. CARRINGTON, U. S. A. 


[General Henry Beebee Carrington is one of the very few sur- 
viving generals of the Civil War. He has led a distinguished and 
eventful life. Born in Wallingford, Conn., March 2, 1824, he is now at 
the age of eighty-six, hale and hearty; a writer of clearness and precision 
and a speaker forceful and entertaining. He graduated at Yale (1845) 
and in November, 1848, arrived in Columbus to there take up his per- 
manent residence. Of his entrance into the Capital City he notes in his 
own language that it was “travelling by stage from Cleveland to Co- 
lumbus over the Loudonville hills, being met all along the way by the 
call ‘Who is Governor?’ and that the election of Seaberry Ford as Gov- 
ernor was not settled until after my arrival in Columbus, you will see 
the initial point from which my Columbus experience underwent varied 
and unusual vicissitudes.” Immediately after his arrival in Columbus, he 
began the study of law, was admitted to the bar and practiced his pro- 
fession unti] 1861, during the most of which period he was the law 
partner of William Dennison, the first war governor of Ohio. Mr. 
Carrington was Adjutant General for the State (Ohio) from 1857 to 1861. 
At the outbreak of the war he organized many of the first regiments 
sent out by Ohio; became colonel of the 18th U. S. Infantry; had a 
distinguished record as commander, participating in many of the im- 
portant battles and emerging from the conflict as a brigadier-general. 
In 1875 he was granted access by the governments of both Great Britain 
and France to all archives pertaining to the American Revolution; he 
surveyed and mapped all the battle-fields of the American Revolution, the 
result of which was the most complete and authentic work on the revolu- 
tionary battles ever issued. He served the United States government in 
many important capacities, as, in 1889-91, moving the Indians through 
Missoula across Mission Ridge range of the Rocky Mountains to Jocko 
Reservation, Western Montana; later, under direction of the United States 
government he made a detailed census of the Six Nations in New York 
and the Cherokees in North Carolina. General Carrington has been a pro- 
lific writer, something like a dozen volumes on American history, politics, 
etc., emanating from his pen. He is now a resident of Hyde Park, 
Mass., and the article which herewith follows, recounting an interesting 
incident in the visit of General Winfield Scott to Columbus, is from an 
address delivered by General Carrington on the evening of his 86th 
birthday before the Massachusetts Commandery of the Loyal Legion, 
at its Spring Meeting in Boston, March 2, 1910. — Enrror.] 
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COMMANDER AND COMPANIONS: 

I respectfully ask permission on this my 86th birthday, on 
release from ai attack of grippe, as I may not have a better op- 
portunity, to speak briefly of 
a great soldier with a great 
heart, Gen. Winfield Scott, 
commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States, 
who sprang so promptly 
to the rescue of the be- 
leaguered garrison of Fort 
Sumter in 1861, when, if 
he had been loyally sup- 
ported by the Federal au- 
thorities, the Stars and 
Stripes would never have 
left masthead so long as the 
sun shed its light, and years 
of dreadful war for the 
preservation of the Union 
and Constitution of the 
fathers might have been spared our country. All is right now. 
The Union has been restored, but at what a cost! 

[ make this request because I owe Gen. Scott a boundless 
measure of personal gratitude, and do it with more freedom be- 
cause of our present membership, no other commission of general 
or field officer during the Civil war dates back of my own, May 
14, 1861, and Gen. Scott in person, without my own previous 
knowledge, was active in its issue. It is historic in fact, and I 
desire to have it on record with those of other companions of 
this commandery. 

I was on very close relations to Gen. Scott during a painful 
tragic incident which he declared to have been the most painful 
of his life. Its sequel will be noted later. 

As-the Whig candidate in 1852 for the presidency of the 
United States, unmindful of his lack of experience in political 
or social science and aptitude for oratorical discussions of polit- 
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ical issues, he ventured upon a formal political campaign, via 
Ohio, with New Orleans and the South as his objective point of 
influence. Great applause and a rousing reception awaited him 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

At Cleveland he found awaiting his arrival the following 
committee from Columbus. All military and civil organizations 
or orders at the capital had been organized for a grand proces- 
sion and welcome on his arrival. The committee consisted of 
Aaron I*. Perry, Esq., my own former law partner, afterwards 
congressman from Cincinnati, and William Dennison, then my 
law partner, who afterwards became governor at the outbreak ot 
the war. 

A telegram reached me from Cleveland that I must act as 
the personal escort of Gen. Scott upon his arrival at Columbus. 
A salute of 21 guns was to be fired upon his leaving the railroad 
station, and a gun squad was awaiting his arrival: A coach and 
four, duly decorated, awaited his pleasure. All roofs and win- 
dows of the main street, High street, and all sidewalks, were 
crowded with thousands of eager and enthusiastic observers. A 
handkerchief signal was to follow the second shot of the salute 
for the procession to take up its march. 

Upon reaching the carriage, | was advised that my seat 
would be at Gen. Scott’s left, and upon my comment, “I do not 
see why this be so, unless to make the contrast more decided by 
the side of his magnificent physical carriage,’ he replied at once, 
with a smile: “Size does not make the man, sir. I am in the 
hands of your committee the same as yourself, and that is their 
concern.” 

The first shot was fired, and at the second I raised my hand 
to give the moving signal when an artillery man rushed from the 
station to tell me that by a premature discharge of the piece, two 
and perhaps three had been killed. Dr. Hamilton, a skillful sur- 
geon, was in the doorway. To him, I entrusted the charge of 
the whole matter, with caution “to make no public demonstration 
of his medical service,” stepped back, entered the carriage, gave 
the signal, and with the music of many bands and shouts of ex- 
cited witnesses the procession hastened on its route. 

On reaching the Neil house, opposite the Capitol, the Gen- 
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eral was introduced and was warmly welcomed, and the hotel was 
soon filled with delegations to’ do him honor. 

The most impressive body thus presented, was that of Ger- 
mans under the escort of the venerable Judge Christian Heyl, 
who with marked excitement presented a copy of the Westbote, 
a local Democratic paper, and demanded whether its charges 
“that when in Mexico he both flogged and hung German soldiers, 
for absence without leave, desertion, and let Irish and other sol- 
diers go clear,” were true. 

Scott, like an enraged lion, rose to his full stature of more 
than six feet, four inches, and as he swung wide his arms and 
breasted the waiting Germans, words shot forth as from a cata- 
pult. He was like a wild man, and people shrank back from his 
immediate presence. For a moment it seemed that he must strike 
some living adversary. 

“What’s that! What’s that you say? I never heard it be- 
fore! It’s a devilish invention! An infamous lie! A damned 
falsehood! For a man who for fifty years had neither risen 
from sleep nor walked abroad, or even drank a cup of cold water 
in the field, but his mind was on his country, her honor and her 
welfare! This is wicked, atrocious, horrible! You see me ex- 
cited! I have the right to be excited!” With sweeping arms 
and gestures as wild, he added: “I carried on war as a Chris- 
tian, and not as a fiend!” 

Judge Heyl caught the truth, withdrew his delegation, and 
as they left the Neil parlor, the corridors rang with this, their 
response : 

“Hurrah for General Scott, 
The hero brave and true, 
We'll place him there, 


In the presidential chair, 
For he’s our nominee.” 


The speech was so incoherent and tempestuous at its open- 
ing, that Mr. Perry, editor of the Columbus, Ohio, State Journal, 
revised our joint notes, omitting expletives, so that the truly mas- 
terly vindication by General Scott, of his Mexican service, ap- 
peared in the November number of the American Whig Review 
of New York, greatly to his honor. 
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Mr. Perry introduced its first appearance at Columbus by 
the following editorial: 

“Never have we witnessed a scene more imposing than when 
the old chieftain, with a quick and indignant response, repelled 
the false and malignant charge. Lofty in stature, and standing 
at least four inches above the tallest of those among whom he 
stood, his form seemed gigantic, as with heightened color and 
flashing eye, and a wave of his hand that expressed a calm de- 
fiance of all such assailants, he uttered his emphatic protest 
against such assaults as that paragraph represented.” 


GENERAL SCOTT’S ADDRESS. 


“New, and before unknown to me, are such things as have 
been told me. They surprise and pain me. They at once con- 
cern all that I value personally, and aim a blow at all that 
wherein, if I know myself, I have the highest pride. They at- 
tack my own identity! The principles for which I had believed 
I need never search my own bosom in vain, are undermined, or 
denied me! I am met with charges of injustice and cruelty 
while leading an American army through Mexico, and while 
participating alike in its trials and its triumphs! 


“Gentlemen, it was my lot to lead an American army upon a 
foreign field. I went, resolved to sustain, in the forefront of 
my progress the high-tide water mark of our own American civ- 
ilization, in all its moral and civil virtue. The standard of our 
own, and not the practices of that foreign country, was the stand- 
ard which I sought for the government of men’s passions and the 
control of the license and excesses of war. Alike to Americans, 
whether native or of foreign birth, and to Mexicans, I declared 
my purpose, and exhibited my principles of action. 

“IT promulgated the martial code. Doubtless, you all have 
tead it. I deemed it necessary. I could do nothing without it. 
It announced the spirit of our progress, and held amenable to 
punishment all who forgot manhood, and threatened to bring 
shame upon our flag— dishonor to our arms—or a reproach 
upon our virtue! Without it we had not conquered, or if we 
had conquered, the brightest trophy of our conquest had been 
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wanting. It would have been a physical triumph, and a physical 
triumph alone. Humanity would have disowned us. I promul- 
gated that order. Read it, and read it again, gentlemen, and then 
bear me witness, that it was in my heart, as it was almost hourly 
on my lips, for continued months, to carry with American arms 
and under the American Flag, even into the enemies’ country, 
all the elements of social order, and that regard for personal right 
that belonged to our own free institutions in the United States. 

“Yes, | sought to carry with me, and resolved to maintain, 
at all hazards, among my own command, and also that people 
among whom we should be thrown, that high standard of virtue 
and honor which we boasted at home. Had | not been less than 
an American, and recreant to the highest interests of humanity, 
and the age we rejoice in, if I had done less? They say I hanged 
some Germans, and tied up and flogged others. Gentlemen, some 
persons were hanged in Mexico. The names of all of them I do 
not now recollect. Whether any were Germans or not, I know 
not. But for what—yes, for what were they hanged? I 
hanged one for murder, gentlemen; I hanged one for rape upon 
an innocent young female, and for profane and wicked church 
robbery. All knew the law that was over them. Every man of 
them knew that he would be held as answerable for vile mis- 
deeds against the laws of God and man, as if he were then upon 
American soil. 

“For such crimes they suffered — for such crimes as here, 
in your own Ohio —a land of law — would have brought down 
upon them severe penalties, and with equal justice. Some did 
suffer death! But their trial was fair, impartial, and upon the 
same principles of solid law upon which they would have been 
adjudged guilty here among you. Do some say I hanged fifteen 
Germans, and that others were arraigned and flogged without 
cause or trial? Gentlemen, | know nothing of it. It is false — 
it is a lie —an invention — gentlemen —a lie. I see aged citi- 
zens before me. I see eminent lawyers here. And, gentlemen, 
you see me much excited. But is it not for cause? For one 
who for fifty years has scarcely walked, rose, slept or eaten, or 
even taken a cup of cold water, in the field, the town, or the 
camp, but his thoughts were of his country —her virtue — her 
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renown — her honor; to be thus assailed — it is monstrous — it 
is intolerable! Gentlemen, I did, with a high hand, sustain the 
law, which, with uprightness in my heart, I determined to sus- 
tain. I did hang for murder! I did hang for rape! I did hang 
for treason! And I flogged thieves and pickpockets! For, gen- 
tlemen, let me again say, I not only carried with me, but I re- 
solved with every resource I could command, to sustain fearlessly 
and effectually, in its virtue and in its choicest blessings, not only 
to my own command, but to the defenceless and peaceful Mexi- 
cans, that civilization, yes, that Christian civilization, of which I 
was proud to believe that army might appear a worthy represen- 
tative. 

“But, gentlemen, I was no respecter of persons. American 
or Mexican — native born or foreign born, whoever knew the 
law and obeyed it not — whoever, reckless of his own responsi- 
bilities and the rights of others, trampled under foot and set at 
naught the law that was over all, I punished. I-did hang for the 
crimes stated, and I would have hung a hundred seekers of inno- 
cent blood, and violators of female chastity, if so many had been 
the offenders! And for this, perverted and misshaped, I am 
made answerable to a charge against which my every feeling re- 
volts, and which my own nature and my own life repel. No, gen- 
tlemen, it is a lie, (the charge as made, or that they were wrong- 
fully punished) a false and groundless lie. I am not unthankful 
to my good friend who has told me of these things. It was right. 

“But, gentlemen, I stand here before you, and declare as I 
have already declared, and again declare, the principles that gov- 
erned my command in Mexico are those of my life. To that life 
in my country’s service I need not appeal in vain for an answer 
now. With equal freedom and confidence, do I throw myself 
upon the honest verdict of every man, who, with me, served his 
country in the fields of Mexico.” 

Enthusiasm pervaded the evening gatherings, and the ban- 
quet passed along until quite a late hour in its formal course. 

Dr? Hamilton had advised me that the slain and wounded 
had been cared for, and both Mr. Dennison and Mr. Perry agreed 
with myself that the accident so far as possible should not enter 
into a record of the day’s celebration. 
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Suddenly, late at the banquet, whispers as to an accident 
came near Gen. Scott’s chair. By his side was Surgeon Gen. 
Gibson, his staff companion on his journey. Scott straightened 
himself up, “Did you hear that? What is it? About some ac- 
cident today?” All at once he caught what I supposed he had 
never noticed, and said: “Did the stopping that salute mean 
anything ?” 

Secrecy was no longer possible. He broke down absolutely, 
like a weeping child. Even when accompanied to his room, it 
seemed as if he never would regain composure. He ordered his 
morning train from Cincinnati, en route to New Orleans, to be 
countermanded. He cried out: “It is one thing to lose an arm 
in battle, but, my God, no office in this world is worth a limb, 
much less a life! Why did you not tell me that the farce of a 
funeral procession, converted into a pretended jubilee of joy, 
was my fate today? It will kill me.” Before midnight he be- 
came more composed and acceded to the suggestion that we go to- 
gether at daybreak to the homes of the afflicted households. 

At six o’clock the next morning, Robert Neil, Sr., accom- 
panied us to the modest homes of the afflicted families in the fifth 
ward, the German ward of Columbus. Gen. Scott’s great height 
compelled him to stoop on entrance, and with difficulty a chair 
was placed for his use. His first reception was cold and repul- 
sive. The extent of the calamity was hardly realized in these 
homes. The gun squad of men I had personally known. The 
great soldier wept like a child. His anguish was so intense as 
not to be ignored. One little boy, standing between his knees, 
said: ‘Soldier, don’t cry; you didn’t do it.” ’ With each house- 
hold he left a $20 gold piece, promised never to forget them, and 
he kept his promise. 

From that date, Gen. Scott kept me supplied with military 
books, and on parting the next day, left me this memorandum, 
“Many a battle has been lost or won by silence, such as yours of 
yesterday, proving the wisdom of silence, when actual knowledge, 
would have been ruin. You ought to be in the army! You 
may be wanted. I’ll never forget you.” And he never did. 

When at the opening of the Civil war a proposition was 
pending to add to the obliterated regular army, nine additional 
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icvinceats, of infantry, each of three battalions, of eight com- 
panies each, with an aggregate complement of 2,443 officers and 
men, he requested President Lincoln to give one of the Colonel’s 
commissions to the Adjutant General of Ohio. 

This request of Gen. Scott’s was forwarded to myself, as 
approved by President Lincoln’s cabinet, with the following off- 
cial advice of Secretary S. P. Chase, “Why not accept this 
colonelcy, with the prospect of brigadiership 7” 

I declined the offer, because, already it had been designed to 
assign to me a South American or a southern European diplo- 
matic position, on account of threatening lung troubles, that in 
1855, almost cost my life. 

To this declination came the rejoinder, “there are other ser- 
vices as valuable as those in the field. If you accept, your duties, 
as important, may not risk your health in immediate field ser- 
vice.” 

Not until June 24, 1861, did I accept the colonelcy of the 
18th U. S. Infantry. 

What followed? There was no regular infantry! All other 
new colonels were needed to command volunteer brigades, di- 
visions or corps. 

A western army “Camp of Enlistment and Instruction” was 
established in Ohio, called Camp Thomas, under the command 
of the colonel of the new 18th U. S. Infantry. Canby of the 
19th, a native of Indiana, was in New Mexico. Indianapolis was 
made headquarters for recruits for that regiment. All regiments 
above the 14th, were to be raised and disciplined at the west, of 
which Camp Thomas was made the general headquarters. 

To the 16th was assigned as a major, Sydney Coolidge, of 
Boston, Mass. To the 18th, as a major, was assigned Adjt. Gen. 
Frederick Townsend of. New York, who resigned the colonelcy 
of his N. Y. regiment after the battle of Big Bethel, to accept this 
majority. 

Col. W. T. Sherman of the 13th Infantry, as a general offi- 
cer, was barely holding his own at Mudraugh’s Hill, Kentucky. 
He was called “Crazy” in his estimate of forces intended for the 
war. 

Senator Thomas Ewing of Ohio, Sherman’s father-in-law, 
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came in person to Camp Thomas, at the general’s request, that I 
support him at once. The war department declined. Gen. 
Mitchell at Cincinnati directly ordered me to join him with the 
18th Infantry to “seize and occupy Cumberland Gap.” The war 
department declined. But as early as May 7, general order No. 
17, office of adjt. general of Ohio, (quoted, in foot note under 
heading ‘Ohio,’ vol. 1, 1861, Appleton’s Encyclopedia), divided 
Ohio into districts of organization, at once, of a military reserve, 
of 1,000 companies (100 regiments) for probable service in the 
field during the year. Secretary Cameron had declined the offer 
of 50, instead of 13, the assigned quota, but approved the equip- 
ment of other regiments, then in camp, as they might be wanted. 

That offer, bearing date April 23, 1861, reads as follows: 
(See War Records Page 104, vol. 1, series I11). 


HEADQUARTERS OHIO MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER 
MiuitiA, ApJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Hon. S. CAMERON, Co_umBus, Aprit 23, 1861. 
Secretary of War: 


We have nothing from you since dispatch not to forward, etc. 
We are urgent that a requisition for the Kentucky quota reach us soon. 
We have the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Regiments raised and can make 
the force 50,000 men. I speak upon due reflection and upon the figures. 
I shall organize six or eight regiments additional to our quota and put 
them under drill at any event, and the feeling is so intense that I do 
not limit the number. We will learn much by—; Edward Ball (see 104, 
as above) left this a. m. We have corn for the year, whether we plant 
much or not and could never so well meet the issues of war. When 
the order is “Advance,” Ohio will go to the Gulf if need be. Yours, etc., 

Henry B. CArrRINGTON, 
Adjutant-General. 


The following reply of Secretary Cameron appears on page 
124, War Records, same volume and series: 
Secretary Cameron to Col. Carrington, Columbus, O., April 
27, 1861: 
“War Dept., WASHINGTON, Aprit 27, 1861. 
Cot. H. B. Carrincton, Columbus, O. 


Dear Sir:—I have yours of the 23d inst., and would tender you, 
as I have already done to His Excellency, the Governor of Ohio, the 
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thanks of this department, for the promptness and energy with which 
you have met the call of the government. I regret that, according to 
the plan adopted and under which this department is acting, we can 
only accept for the quota first called for from Ohio. You will do well 
however, in organizing and drilling other regiments, so as to be pre- 
pared to meet any emergency that may arise. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Stmon CAMERON, Sec. of War.” 


This address as “Col.” at that early date was left for later 
solution. 

Of all these facts, Gen. Scott, as well as the president and 
his cabinet, had full knowledge. In fact, the first two regiments 
of the thirteen assigned to Ohio left for Washington, within sixty 
hours after receipt of President Lincoln’s first call; and these 
regiments were made up by telegrams sent at midnight, or by 
personal calls when nearby, of the very best companies of the 
organized and well drilled state militia. 

As a fact, nine of these regiments had to be sent into West 
Virginia, and their battery had appeared in the Battle of Phillipi 
before mustering officers could be secured to muster into service 
the Ohio Volunteer proper, then in Camp Dennison, awaiting: 
muster. (See Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. 1, page 124,. 
dated April 27, 1861.) 

This “Light Battery” of the State Militia, then known as. 
“Barnett’s,” had been long organized by Capt. David L. Wood,. 
quartermaster general of Ohio from 1857 to 1861. During a trip- 
to Niagara, fully mounted, it was there reviewed by Gen. Scott,. 
who pronounced its practice to “closely vie with that of Ringold’s 
of the regular army.” Wood was appointed a captain of the 
18th Infantry, instead of artillery, which, owing to his personal 
weight and age, made foot service impracticable for him to take 
up Infantry movements. 

The battery went into service under the following order: 


j 

p Cocumsus, O., Aprit 20, 1861. 
Cot. JAMES Barnett, Cleveland, O. 
Report your six pieces, caissons, and full battery, including the 
Geneva company, at Columbus, forthwith, Monday, if possible. You can 
hire horses for the guns here, or at your point of service. Bring 
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harness and everything else. Twenty men to each gun. You retain 


Colonel’s rank. By order, 
H. B. Carrincton, Adjutant General. 


A foundry was opened on Sunday, and round shot were 
cast. Ladies left church to make powder bags. Powder was 
brought from Xenia. When Barnett’s battery entered the Co- 
lumbus Railroad Station, Pres. Israel Andrews of Marietta Col- 
lege and Rufus Putnam, one of its trustees, were at the depot, 
about to call upon Gov. Dennison and beg for artillery. With- 
out leaving the depot they went home with the battery and it 
was planted on the heights back of Parkersburg at midnight, 
just in time to repel the advancing Confederate forces, which 
were pursued and routed at Phillipi. 

It is needless to add that James Barnett as a major general 
of Volunteers, still shares the respect of the American people 
hardly less than any general officer who bore part in military 
service during the years from 1861-1865. 

Catherinus P. Buckingham, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and a 
graduate of West Point, had been appointed Assist Adjt.-General 
of Ohio, but by special arrangement of the War Department, 


’ Col. Carrington was to retain office until the first 26 regiments 


were organized. 
His lengthy official report to Secretary Cameron, dated 


June 2ist, 1861, of all forces organized under his personal super- 


vision, appears on pages 288 and 289, Official War Records, 


‘Series III, Volume I. 


On page 357, same volume, appears letter from Adjt.-Gen. 
1.. Thomas, U. S. A., bearing date July 27, 1861, fully setting 
forth the services of the nine regiments of Ohio state trodps and 


‘Col. Barnett’s artillery of six guns, which had served in West 


Virginia before the Ohio Volunteers could be piaced in the field. 
On pages 387 and 393, dated August 3 and August 8 (same 


-volume) appear communications as to the delay of the Gov- 


. 


ernment in supplying mustering officers. 

During these months, at Camp Thomas, itself, every condi- 
lion incident to a sudden call to the field was maintained, even 
as to city absences, or long absence from camp. 
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3y request of Gov. Tod, an incipient oubreak from Camp 
Chase, by prisoners of war, was reduced to order, and a detach- 
ment of the 18th, sent to that camp, was soon withdrawn. An 
official report was made of the incident to the governor, im- 
mediately. 

The first battalion of the 16th, Maj. Sydney Coolidge, of 
Boston, afterwards killed at Chickamauga, was taken by Col. 
Carrington, in November, to Louisville and turned over to the 
division of Gen. Mitchell. Two battalions of the 18th, at the 
same time, were delivered by Col. Carrington to Gen. Thomas 
at Lebanon, Ky., and to these were added the 9th and 35th Ohio, 
and the 2d Minn., as a Brigade, under his command. Emer- 
gencies required that he first complete his recruiting service at 
the west, and the next senior colonel took his brigade into the 
Battle of Mill Springs, Ky. 

To return to the subject of this sketch. ‘ 

Upon learning of the progress made.in the organization of 
the 18th U. S. Infantry, Gen. Scott invited its colonel to his 
headquarters at Washington. 

On the day that Munson Heights was occupied by Confed- 
erate troops and when Massachusetts avenue was crowded by 
double trains of bread wagons, passing to the Federal Capital, 
the national bakery for the time being, Gen. Scott, over his per- 
sonal signature issued a special order, in my favor, directing 
all post commanders and other officers then preparing for de- 
fence of the capital, to give the bearer full respect in his inspec- 
tions of fortifications and disciplinary movements of the army. 
Its date was Sept. 25, 1861. All forts east of the Aqueduct 
were visited, as well as the “Sheleton Drills” of regiment, bri- 
gade, and division movements in “Evolutions of the Line.” 

Enlargement of the recruiting service on Bragg’s invasion of 
iNentucky, in 1862, involved the personal organization, equip- 
ment, and paying bounty of all Indiana volunteers; and, upon 
nly immediate promotion as Brig. Gen. of Volunteers, the pro- 
tection of the Ohio river border for fully three years, when I 
rejoined Gen. Thomas, until he left Kentucky for the Pacific 
coast; and then, my own regiment, recruited to its maximum 
strength, in Sept. 1865, was ordered to the defence of the In- 
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dian frontier. During its existence, as a three battalion regi- 
ment, it included an aggregate of 4,773 men. Having the ap- 
pointment of all second lieutenants, I enlisted educated young 
men with scrupulous care. Several attained the rank of brigadier 
general. I mention three. The first recruit of the 18th Infantry 
was Henry B. Freeman, now brigadier general retired. Another, 
Gilbert S. Carpenter, a student of Western Reserve College, be- 
came colonel of his regiment during the Spanish American War, 
and at his death, was on the army list as a brigadier general re- 
tired. A third, John Hitchcock, son of the president of the 
Western Reserve College, then but a young lieutenant, gave 
his life for the flag, in the battle of Stone River. 

In the aggregate of Special Recruiting Service, more than 
120,000 men were duly organized and placed in the field for im- 
mediate active duty. 

When I left Gen. Scott in 1861, to return to Camp Thomas, 
his parting words, afterwards more than once recalled to my 
memory by his favorite A.D.C., then A.A.G. who became later 
adjutant general of the army, Col. E. D. Townsend, (who coun- 
tersigned Gen. Scott’s special order) were simply these: 

“You are my own colonel, and I knew you would do it. 

He was a “great soldier with a great heart,” and his manu- 
script duty-detail, above noticed, has to myself and family, a 
value as if it were a gold medal rather than as a great soldier’s 
simple expression of his implicit confidence and sincere respect. 


9 


a 




















RUSSEL BIGELOW THE PIONEER PULPIT ORATOR. 


BY N. B. C. LOVE, D. D. 
THE CAMP MEETING. 


The rough homespun attire of primal days 
He wore as he proclaimed the Words of Truth, 
And held spellbound the aged and the youth, 
Leading them into heaven’s brilliant rays. 
His soul on fire, his words fell with power, 
Radiant as from the mind of God; 
Alive as if blooming on Aaron’s rod, 
And as if ordained for this special hour. 
Bright the summer day and vast the crowd, 
And cool the sylvan shade beneath the trees, 
Sweet the songs wafted by the gentle breeze, 
As sung by the worshippers, grand and loud. 
Divine the message by a mortal man, 
While his ardent zeal his strength far outran. 


Then came men inspired by God, 
Enthused with their calling high, 

The wildwood paths they firmly trod, 
With their kind Master ever nigh. 


Not thoughts of gold, nor ease, nor fame, 
Nor vain ambition to be known, 
With names placed on the scroll of fame, 
Had their good motives overthrown. 


Russel Bigelow as a pulpit orator had no equal among his 
contemporaries. His pre-eminence was recognized by them, and 
the people, too, of all denominations were of the same opinion. 

Fifty years ago the preachers who had known him in the 
days of his strength, were enthusiastic in their praise. Among 
these were Drs. L. B. Gurley, Alfred Brunson and E. C. Gavitt, 
and who have also in their published autobiographies told of his 
great ability. 3 
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The late Bishop Edward Thomson gives the fullest sketch 
of Bigelow as a speaker. In 1829 Dr. Thomson was a young 
practicing physician in Norwalk, Ohio. Upon urgent invita- 
tion of some of his friends, he heard Mr. Bigelow at a Camp 
Meeting a few miles distant. And so powerfully was he, im- 
pressed with the intelligence, logic and pathos of the preacher, 
and of the truth of his utterances, 
that he was led to embrace Chris- 
tianity and united with the Method- 
ist Church. He was an Englishman 
and was brought up an Episcopalian, 
but had yielded to sceptical doubts 
and was no longer interested in his 
church. 

In 1847 the Bishoo wrote an 
excellent sketch of Bigelow’s life 
and character. In it, lis graphic 
style, tells of his visit to the Camp 
Meeting, of going across the country 
in a carriage, and the entrancing 
scenery. He says, “The sun was 
shining from a cloudless sky and. 
the fresh breezes fanned us as we rode by well cultivated fields, 
waving with their rich and ripening harvests. After a short jour- 
ney we came to the encampment. A broad beam of daylight, in 
the forest, showed things to advantage; and I could but think 
as I gazed from an elevated point, and drank in the sweet songs 
that reverberated through the grove, of some of the scenes of 
the Scriptures. My rebel heart was constrained to cry within me, 
‘How goodly are Thy Tents, O Jacob, and Thy Tabernacles, O 
Israel! As the valleys are they spread forth: as gardens by the 
riverside.’ ” 





RusseE_ BIGELow. 


Dr. Thomson says further of Bigelow as he saw him this 
beautiful August morning: “Never was I so disappointed in 
a man’s personal appearance. He was below middle stature and 
clad in coarse, ill-made garments. His hair hung loosely over 
his forehead. His attitudes and motions were exceedingly un- 
graceful, and every feature of his countenance was unprepos- 
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sessing. Upon minutely examining him, however, I became bet- 
ter pleased. : 

“The long hair that came down to his cheeks concealed a 
broad and prominent forehead; the keen eye that peered from 
beneath his heavy and over-jutting eyebrows beamed with deep 
and penetrating intelligence; while the wide mouth depressed at 
the corners, the slightly expanded nostril and the tout ensemble, 
indicated sorrow and love, and well assorted with the message, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest.’ As he announced this Scripture as his text, I 
was determined to watch for his faults, 

“Before he had gone through his introduction, I discovered 
his words were pure and well chosen, his accents never mis- 
placed, his sentences grammatical, artistically constructed; both 
for harmony and effect; and when he enterd fully upon his sub- 
ject I was disposed to resign myself to the argument and leave 
the speaker in the hands of more skillful critics. 

“Having stated and illustrated his position clearly, he laid 
broad the foundation of his argument, and piled stone upon 
stone, hewn and polished, till he stood upon a majestic pyramid. 
with heaven’s own light around him, pointing the astonished mul- 
titude to a brighter home beyond the sun, and bidding defiance 
tc the enemy to move one fragment of the rock on which his 
feet were planted. 

‘His argument being completed, his peroration commenced. 

This was grand beyond description. The whole universe seemed 
animated by its Creator in aiding him in persuading the sinner 
to return to God, and the angels commissioned to open heaven 
and come down to strengthen him. 

“Now he opens the mouth of the pit and takes us througlr 
its gloomy avenues, while the bolts retreat, and the doors of dam- 
nation burst open, and the wail of the lost enter our ears; and 
now he opens heaven, transports us to the flowery plains, stands. 
us amid the armies of the blest to sweep, with celestial fingers, 
angelic harps and join the eternal chorus, ‘Worthy, worthy is 
the Lamb!’ 

“As he closed his discourse, every energy of his body and 
mind was stretched to the utmost point of tension. His soul ap- 
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peared to be too great for its tenement, and every moment ready 
to burst through and soar away as an eagle toward heaven. His 
lungs labored, his arms rose, the perspiration dropped upon the 
floor, and everything around him seemed to say; ‘O, that my 
head were waters!’ But the audience thought not of the strug- 
gling body, nor even of the giant mind within; for they were 
paralyzed beneath the avalanche of thought that had descended 
upon them. I, too, lost the speaker, but the sermon was all in 











THE PATHFINDER. 
From a Painting by N. B. C. Love. 


all. I returned home from the grounds dissatisfied with my- 
self, saying within me, ‘O, that I were a Christian.’” 

Dr. Edward Thomson, D. D., LL. D., and Bishop of the 
M. E. Church, whom I quote, is certainly good atithority. 

From Dr. L. B. Gurley, and many others who heard Bigelow 
often, I received verbally and substantially the same testimony 
to his unparalleled eloquence and ability as a great theologian; 
liberal in his views, and pulpit orator. 
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An eminent judge, having heard him often, said: “Had I 
never known him I should have loved him for the effects of his 
apostolic labors and holy life.” 

Bigelow is represented as a preacher, “Correct in taste, in 
the management of his illustrations, and in the sources of his 
arguments. While his favorite themes embraced the great doc- 
trines of Christianity, requiring deep thought and the fullest use 
of his reasoning powers, yet at times his sermons were replete 
with glowing descriptions and apt illustrations, drawn from na- 
ture and its teachings.” 

I have heard laymen when old, tell of some of these won- 
derful sermons Bigelow preached at the camp meetings on the 
shores of Lake Erie near Sandusky, and other places, when they 
were young. Many years had not dimmed their memories of the 
impressions made. | 

He did not limit himself to a few themes, but prepared and 
preached upon a great many. He was less in want of sermons 
than in opportunities to preach them. When he could have got- 
ten through with thirty sermons in a year, he was known to have 
preached a hundred new ones. 

A lawyer, member of the Episcopal Church, living in a city 
where Bigelow preached, even after disease had made inroads 
upon him, said: 

“T never heard him without becoming a wiser and better 
man.” 

Russel Bigelow was born in southeastern New Hampshire, 
February 24th, 1793, and died July Ist, 1835. He was con- 
verted when nine years old. His name, Russel, is sacred to this 
family, and spelled with only one /. This spelling had been 
handed down for several generations. 

He was while a boy instrumental in the conversion of his 
father, and was in his adolescent days, as well as early manhood, 
an example to all. Industry, obedience, honesty, kindness and 
good cheer were leading characteristics. 

He was a gifted child, learning easily in the subscription 
school of the neighborhood, and in his home taught by a mother 
well versed in the Scriptures. When he was six years old he 
could read remarkably well for a child of his age. He loved the 
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3ible, and as he passed thrcugh the adolescent period he learned , 
the Scriptures well. The few books of the home and the neigh- 
borhood he read, treasuring their contents. His Scotch Irish 
mother, no doubt, saw to it that he had good reading, such as was 
found at that time in Scotch Presbyterian and Episcopal homes. 

Among Bigelow’s manuscripts and letters I find the follow- 
ing list of books purchased, not only for himself, but for sale. 
They were purchased at the Methodist Book Concern in Cincin- 
nati not long after its establishment. Dr. Martin Rutter, the 
first agent, was in charge. With this bill of books is a personal 
letter to Mr. Bigelow by Dr. Rutter. 

“Fes. 6th 1826 

Russel Bigelow Dr. to the Book Concern; To 





To one set of Benson’s Commentaries.... $33.00 
“ 3— Walker’s Dictionary ............ $2.50 each $ 7.50 
“ 3— Copies Life of Lee............... _* $ 2.25 
* 4— Lives Of Pictchter.::...25iccssecses 1.123 “ $ 4.50 
“40 — Copies Father’s Advice........... —* $ 2.50 
* GC —— FAM FUEL 5 ov cicnccsece vcews .623 “ $ 3.75 
OT a kecdangensae eh itawes ie isoeteds i * $ 6.00 
SEO MED ocho hak wos nie bs wo * $ 7.50 
“22— * ge, See eee Te .874 “ $19.25 
“ 6—Watson’s Apology .............. 00 “ $ 3.00 
* 6— Murray’s Small Grammar........ oo 75 
“ 6—Oliver’s Refutation ............. oy “ 2.25 
“ 1— Set Laurin’s Sermons ........... $ 7.874 

Brought forward...... $82 .104 

To 3—doz. Spelling books............. 3.00 

WS isi cactecde seats $85. 104 


Other than the business part of Dr. Rutter’s letter, there are 
250 words of a friendly and personal character, showing friend- 
ship by this scholarly man for Mr. Bigelow, then a young pre- 
siding elder. 

Mr. Bigelow had ordered Adam Clarke’s Commentary on the 
dible, in six volumes, and Watson’s Institutes, but “the supply 
was exhausted and could not be had from N. York until the 
Ohio River was navigable from Pittsburg.” 

The manuscripts of Mr. Bigelow, which I have, and letters: 
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from his Grandsons, Dr. Russel B. Pope, Rev. Thomas J. Pope, 
Dr. P. P. Pope and his daughter, Mrs. Lucy Armstrong, give 
many interesting incidents connected with Mr. Bigelow’s appear- 
ance and manner in public life, and in his private life. 

Mr. Bigelow’s mouth was one sided. The muscles did not 
move evenly, and so he preached from one side of his mouth. 
He was preaching at a camp meeting with great eloquence, when 
the vast audience arose, a woman with a strong voice cried out: 
““My Lord! where would we be if he should open both sides of 
his mouth at once?” 

Bigelow was returning from a camp meeting where the 
rowdies had been a great annoyance, when he overtook a large 
company of them on foot going to their homes. They were sing- 
ing camp meeting songs, and shouting in imitation of the more 
demonstrative Christians. They saw him approaching, and 
agreed among themselves that they would banter him to preach 
them a sermon. 

When thus accosted he said in his kindest tones; “Gentle- 
men, it is always a privilege I appreciate to preach to attentive 
hearers. Will you all pledge to listen to me?” 

They all promised. He dismounted his horse and hitched him 
to a sapling, and with book in hand he made a large stump his 
pulpit. 

They listened respectfully and attentively. He made no 
personal allusions, but with all seriousness preached the Gospel 
just as he would have done if thousands were before him. The 
power of God accompanied the word. They were held spell- 
bound. Most of the company fell to their knees and plead with 
God for mercy. Bigelow knelt with them, and earnestly prayed 
for them. Most of those jovial light-hearted young backwoods- 
men went to their homes on the farms and in the villages, to 
unite with the church, and to become leaders in the cause of 
Christ. 

Bigelow never governed by the use of physical force, or in- 
timidation with words, but by tact and kindness. He left the in- 
corrigibles for such preachers as Finley, Gilruth and Cartright 
to manage. 

In deportment he was always a gentleman; to those above, 
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respectful, and to the humblest kind and brotherly. He was ne 
respecter of persons. In him, each person he met had a friend 
and brother. He was conscious of his ability, and fearless, but 
sever arrogant, egotistic or overbearing. He was honored by 
his brethren who knew him best. He filled all the offices of the 
ministry with honor lower than the bishopric. This he would 
have filled had his healh and life continued. He was a delegate 
to the General Conference. 

We learn from his private papers and from members of his 
family that there were among his coadjutors ministers in every 
way better fitted for the missionary work among the heathen 
than he; while with his pulpit power he could have been more 
useful in preaching to the thousands of emigrants pouring into 
Ohio. His friends claimed that his advancement was defeated 
by several ministers in auhority, who were jealous of his popu- 
larity, and feared he might te in their way of promotion. All 
of the pioneer preachers were not free from wordly ideas of pro 
motion, no more than ministers at present. 

This opinion was in the head and heart of this great and 
good man, so that it proved an injury to his health. Not that he 
was seeking place and power prompted by vain ambition, but 
by the desire of building up the Kingdom of God. He felt that 
his calling was of God to preach the Gospel to the many, as 
Paul wished to preach it “in Rome also.” He knew that only a 
few ministers were self-seeking, while the great majority were 
unselfish men of God. 

In this unfairness of several men in power, we see an over- 
ruling Providence. He did great good among the children of 
the forest, who loved him and his family dearly. His name as 
Circuit Rider, Station Preacher, Missionary, Presiding Elder. 
and First Chaplain to the Ohio Penitentiary, shall live forevet 
in the annals of Ohio pioneer days, both of church and state. 

He was alike helpful to rich and poor, white, black and red 
Was retiring but fearless when duty called. During the Cholera 
pestilence in Columbus he did not save himself, but was 
found with the sick and dying. Conscious as he must have been 
of his ability, yet-he was modest and unassuming, neither diffi- 
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dent nor presumptuous. He was reliable and true in all de- 
partments of life. 

Bigelow was an extemporaneous speaker. Rev. Thomas J. 
Pope, his Grandson, placed in care of the writer quite a quan- 
tity of manuscript, in which there were brief outlines of ser- 
mons, and discussions of dogmatics. He was a theologician and 
a student of the Bible. He believed in the inward enlightenment 
of the believer in Christ, as a Divine Saviour, and to all such 
there comes a God corfSciousness. He had this. His preaching 
was in power and authority. While his manuscripts are incom- 
plete, yet they evince deep logical thought. Had his best ser- 
mons been faithfully reported by a stenographer, he would have 
ranked alongside the best of the American pulpit orators of his 
times. If space would permit I could give selections from his 
manuscript which would add to his reputation as a thinker. 

When in failing health he preached at a camp meeting in 
Eastern Ohio by the consent of his physicians, who sat near him: 
with watches in their hands, and were to call him down in twen- 
ty minutes, but were so carried away that they forgot all about 
the time, so that he preached two hours, when exhausted, he fell 
to the platform, which aroused the doctors. Of course, the audi- 
ence was spellbound. 

The secret of his oratorical power was according to Dr. E. 
Thomson, who heard him often in the city and country, that 
“the felt all he said: it was not his personality, his articulation, his 
voice or enunciation; in none of these did he excel. Nor the 
splendor of his style; in this he was as to Plato as a star to the 
sun; nor his power of reasoning; in his penetration and analysis 
he was a child to Socrates, it was his deep feeling.” 

His extraordinary labors, immense enthusiasm, and untir- 
ing zeal coupled with hereditary pulmonary weakness undermined 
his vitality, and at forty-one he was broken in health, and had 
what would now be called nervous prostration. Temporarily 
he retired from the active pastorate and moved to a little farm 
near Mansfield, Ohio. Here he endured the keenest physical and 
mental anguish. He had to contend against the profoundest 
melancholy. Here before him was hard physical iabor, which 
he had not the strength to perform. His condition was sad 
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enough. Little money, no income, poor health, and a wife and 
five children to support. In a letter written at this time, October 
s7th, 1834, Mansfield, Ohio, to his friend, Rev. John Janes, he 
says: 

“Dear Bro.: I shall at your request trouble you with a 
scrawl — I am in the land of the dying trying to journey to the 
land of the living. I am feeling some better and traveling some, 
and in weakness of body preaching occasionally. 

“My friends tell me I look better than when I came to 
Mansfield, but they know not my miseries. My weight has in- 
creased a little. I weighed some days ago 134 lbs., six pounds 
less than my normal weight. I have many singular feelings, a 
good deal of distress in my stomach and unrest. My mind is a 
good deal confused etc. My lungs are certainly very weak. I 
am trying to sink into the will of God, and dismiss all anxious 
solicitude, but J find it exceedingly difficult. O for grace. Help 
me by your prayers. 

“The kindness of friends in your region has assisted me much. 
I have several little debts to pay, and I will have a good deal of 
provisions to buy. It is an affliction to be a kind of pauper, but 
it is fortunate to have friends in time of need. 

“T confess I have less objection than formerly to preachers 
laying up for a rainy day but it is well we who, are in the min- 
istry guard against worldliness.” 

John Janes, to whom he was writing, was a Presiding Elder, 
with a wife and four children, whose home was a double log 
cabin. 

3igelow was like hundreds of his brethren in Ohio and 
other parts of the then western country, in straitened circum- 
stances, and compelled to locate, or become superannuated and go 
on the “Pauper list.’””. They all found it hard to be paupers. And 
indeed since Bigelow’s day until the last General Conference, 
the conference claimant was looked upon by only too many pas- 
tors and people as the subject of charity. 

The last General Conference placed the conference claimant 
on a parity with claims of bishops, district superintendents, and 
pastors, and being placed in the same class, entitled to a salary 
sufficient for a comfortable support. Out of this Budget these 
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four classes are to be paid their several salaries pro rata. The 
meager support has been discreditable to our great and wealthy 
Methodism. While the new arrangement is an honor to the 
laity and pastorate. 

While living on his farm he gained in health. Some of his 
prominent friends interested themselves, and secured his appoint- 
ment by the Ohio Penitentiary Trustees to the Chaplaincy. This 
was in 1835. Robert Lucas was Governor, and he gave it his 
hearty approval. The board elected him unanimously. He re- 
ported and took his place, and preached to the spirits in prison. 
He gave this work his remaining energy. He preached quite 
often, and did a great amount of personal work with the unfor- 
tunate prisoners. His sermons were a great help to the man- 
agement, in that he awakened the conscience of many, inspiring 
them to a better life. But his strength gave away; dysentery 
prostrated him. His wife was sent for at Mansfield. She 
reached his bedside barely in time to see him die, and was the 
only member of his family present at his death. 

He was buried in the Methodist Preachers’ lot in the old 
cemetery. Some years ago his remains were removed and in- 
terred in Greenlawn Cemetery. Over the grave lies a long slab. 
At first it rested on neat stone pillars, but these have been taken 
away, and the tombstone lies on the grave. It has a lengthy epi- 
taph. It is the full length of the grave. 

There is nothing more touching in the history of Bigelow 
than his children in the home waiting the return of the mother, 
knowing full well they should never more see their loving father, 
and meeting with the weeping and disconsolate mother, know- 
ing of the burden of care and poverty that would rest upon her. 

She refused to have the children separated, and managed to 
feed, cloth and educate them well. 











WASHINGTON’S OHIO LANDS. 


BY E. O. RANDALL, 


Secretary Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. 


On June 15, 1775, the Continental Congress passed the en- 
actment establishing the Continental army and after fixing the 
pay of the commander-in-chief at five hundred dollars a month 
proceeded, by ballot, to elect that officer.. Washington was 
unanimously chosen and this result was formally announced to 
him on the next day, when the newly elected general had taken his 
seat. Rising in his place, with the modesty and dignity so 
characterfstic of him, he “briefly expressed his high and grateful 
sense of the honor conferred upon him and his sincere devotion 
to the cause;” declaring with sincerity his lack of fitness for the 
responsible position, and then added, “as to pay, I beg leave 
to assure Congress that, as no pecuniary consideration could 
have tempted me to accept this arduous employment, at the 
expense of my domestic ease and happiness, I do not wish to 
make any profit out of it. I will keep an exact account of my 
expenses. Those I doubt not, they will discharge and that is 
all I desire.” To that decision Washington faithfully adhered. 
Not only did he refuse the salary, which might have been his, 
amounting in the aggregate to $48,000, but he further relinquished 
also the land bounty, to which as general-in-chief he was entitled, 
from Virginia, viz., 23,333.33 acres, which would have been worth 
at the time he might have received them, ten dollars an acre, 
aggregating therefore $233,333.33. Thus the United States 
received from General Washington his services and gifts of the 
value of $281,333, or more than half the estate of which he died, 
seized, which estate, including both personal and real property, 
he himself estimated not long before his death, at over half a 
million dollars. 

When the French and Indian War arose the royal colonial 
governor of Virginia, in order to encourage enlistments, offered 
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grants of land from Virginia’s western lands to those who would 
serve in the war. In accordance with this bounty promise, the 
Virginia governor on December 7, 1763, issued a land warrant 
to one captain John Rootes, for 3,000 acres of land, locatable 
on the lands of the colony northwest of the Ohio River. On 
February 14, 1774, General George Washington, who had become 
a large purchaser of land bounties, bought this warrant of John 
Rootes and took an assignment thereof. 

On March 1, 1784, Virginia ceded to the United States all 
her lands northwest of the Ohio River, but reserving that part 
of Ohio lying between the Little Miami and the Scioto rivers,: 
from a line between their respective sources to the Ohio River, 
this section was known as the Virginia Military District of Ohio; 
it comprised 6,570 square miles and 4,504,800 acres of land and 
was thus reserved for the sole purpose of satisfying the bounties 
promised by Virginia to her officers and soldiers who had served 
either in the colonial or Continental army during the Revolution- 
ary War. Not a foot of this land was ever sold by Virginia or 
the United States government, but it was located on warrants 
issued to Virginia officers and soldiers of the continental line, 
their heirs and assigns. The bounty recipients or their assignees 
securing their warrants, had their locations and surveys made 
and assumed possession. This went on until January 1, 1852 
when Congress, by law, declared all titles forfeited, the surveys 
of which had not been returned to the land office at Washington, 
prior to the date of this act. In August of the same year (1852), 
at the request of Virginia, thé national Congress passed a law 
by which the outstanding Virginia Military Bounty Land War- 
rants yet unsatisfied, could be exchanged for United States land 
scrips — good for location in the far west. This discharged in 
good faith, Virginia’s pledges to her colonial veterans, which 
pledges the federal government guaranteed when accepting the 
cession of the Northwest Territory by Virginia. 

We cannot go into the intricacies of the legislation by Con- 
gress, at various times, or the entanglements of rights growing 
out of frauds. neglects, mistakes and over-lapping locations by 
the holders of land entries, warrants, etc. But we may add 
that the Virginia Military District was the subject of national 
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legislation until February, 1871, when it was represented to Con- 
gress that there were some 40,000 acres of land in the Virginia 
Military District, which through errors, mislapping or incorrect 
surveys, incomplete registration, etc., had never been actually 
located and hence still belonged to the federal government, though 
occupied by squatters or non-titled settlers. Congress then by 
act ceded this surplus or orphan land to the State of Ohio, which 
at once accepted the same and turned it over for the benefit and 
use of the Ohio State University. Various other Congressional 
acts, pertinent to the legal settlement of disputes concerning 
the Virginia Military District lands, were passed, one even as 


late as 1899. 


But we revert to the Washington claim. 

In addition to the John Rootes claim, which Washington 
purchased, he bought, after the close of the Revolution and prior 
to the summer of 1787, a warrant of 100 acres of land issued 
to one Thomas Cope, for services in the Continental line of the 
Revolutionary army. In the summer of 1787, Washington placed 
these Rootes and Cope warrants in the hands of Colonel John 
O’Bannon, a deputy surveyor of the Virginia Military District, 
northwest of the Ohio river. Colonel O’Bannon, on said war- 
rants, made the following entries of land: 


On January 17, 1788 (No. 1650), 839 acres in what is now 
Franklin township, Clermont county, Ohio; on May 13, 1788 
(No. 1765), 1235 acres on the Little Miami River, three and one 
half miles above the mouth of its east fork, in what is now Miami 
township, Clermont county, Ohio. These two entries were 
made on the Rootes warrant (No. 3753) for the 3,000 acres. On 
May 12, 1788, Colonel O’Bannon entered for Washington (No. 
1775) for 977 acres; 848 acres of which are located in Union 
township, Clermont county, and 129 acres in what is now And- 
erson township, Hamilton county; 926 acres, of the above (977) 
were made on warrant No. 3750, for 3,000 acres and 51 acres 
were made on the Thomas €ope warrant for 100 acres, — the 
remaining 49 acres of the Cope warrant do not seem to have ever 
been located or surveyed. Washington thus secured in all 3,051 
acres. 
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On April 4, 1788, there was made for Washington, survey 
No. 1650, for 839 acres on the entry numbered 1650; on May 26, 
1788, there was made for him survey No. 1775, on the entry of 
that number for 977 acres; and on May 27, 1788, there was made 
for Washington, a survey No. 1765, on his entry of that number 
for 1,235 acres. 

These three entries and surveys, made by Colonel John 
O’Bannon, were duly recorded in the books of Colonel Richard 
C. Anderson, then the surveyor of the Virginia Military District 
of Ohio, whose office was at Louisville, Ky., and who had served 
in the American Revolution as aide-de-camp to Lafayette, and 
was the father of Major Robert Anderson, commanding at Fort 
Sumter, April 1861, and of Charles Anderson, who as lieutenant 
governor succeeded to the governorship of Ohio, upon the death 
of governor John Brough, in August, 1865. These entries and 
surveys were made under a law of the State of Virginia enacted 
in October, 1783, and General Washington and his agents were 
under the impression that the warrants, entries and surveys, 
before mentioned, should for that reason, be returned to the land 
office of the State of Virginia at Richmond, which was done, 
sometime prior to April 20, 1790. The Virginia authorities is- 
sued the grants, which might be called the patents, at any rate. 
Washington now supposed he was secure in the title and 
possession of his Ohio lands. 

At this juncture an interfering law crossed the path of 
Washington’s title. The ceding by Virginia (1784) to the United 
States, of its northwest lands, reserving the Military District 
for the Virginia Revolutionary veterans, really left the fulfill- 
ment of Virginia’s pledges to be worked out through the machin- 
ery of the federal government. On August 10, 1790, the federal 
congress passed a law, on this subject, providing in substance: 
that the lands located between the Little Miami and Scioto 
rivers should be applied as agreed n in the Virginia cession 
and reservation; that the secretary 6f war should make return 
to the executive of the state of Virginia, the names of soldiers 
entitled to Virginia bounty lands, who had not yet received 
warrants; those thus entitled to and therefore locating lands in 
the Military District should report their locations and surveys 
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to the secretary of state at Washington, where they should be 
recorded; the president of the United States was then authorized 
to isstie letters patent to the persons entitled to receive the same; 
it was then the duty of the secretary of state to transmit these 
letters patent to the executive of the state of Virginia, who was 
in turn to deliver them to the grantees. 

Washington as president of the United States signed this 
law apparently without noticing or understanding that it affected 
the title to his Ohio lands, which title he should have perfected 
by recording, as provided, at the office of the secretary of state 
in Washington. Washington’s locations and surveys had been 
reported only to the Virginia land office in Richmond. He still 
thought that was sufficient. He should have at once complied 
with this law by submitting his warrants to the requirements 
therein provided. On December 1, 1790, grants were made by 
Beverly Randolph, then governor of Virginia, to Washington 
for each of his three surveys, under the belief, that, according 
to the terms of the reservation, it was incumbent on the State 
of Virginia to thus complete the title. 

The entries and surveys above mentioned were well known, 
at the time, to the locators and surveyors in the Virginia Mili- 
tary District of Ohio and also the fact. that they were made on a 
“resolution” warrant. The warrants of Washington were those 
purchased from Rootes who was entitled to them for services in 
the French and Indian War and not the American Revolution 
The Virginia Military District of Ohio was reserved for bounties 
accruing to Revolutionary veterans. 

Were Washington's assignments from Rootes good in the 
territory so reserved? We-revert to the proceedings of the legis- 
lature of Virginia, which on January 5, passed a joint resolution 
providing that all persons who had served in the army of the 
United States from May 1, 1779, until the close of the war 
between Great Britain and: America and had a land warrant in 
his own right, or by assignment, before May 1, 1779, issued 
agreeable to the proclamation of the King of Great Britain in 
1763 — which confirmed the promise of Virginia to the soldiers 
of the French and Indian War — might exchange the same with 
the register of the land office for a warrant, which he should be 
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perinitted to locate on vacant land, reserved on the western side 
of the Ohio River, for officers and soldiers in the Continental 
army. This “resolution” was supposed to cure any defect that 
Washington’s warrants and locations might have had. Hence 
Washington’s warrants were called “resolution” warrants. 

That Washington regarded his titles as secure and believed 
his Ohio lands as valuable and promising is evidenced by him 
in an advertisement to sell, published in the Columbian Mirror 
and Alexandria Gazette, February 20, 1796, viz.: 

“On the Little Miami, upper side, within a mile of the Ohio, 
830 acres; about seven miles up the said Miami, 977 acres, and 
ten miles from the mouth thereof, 12,235 acres. Total on the 
Little Miami, 3,042 acres.” These lots, he further states, “are 
near to if not adjoining (the river only separating them) the 
grant made to Judge Syms [Symmes] and others, between the 
two Miamis; and being in the neighborhood of Cincinnati and 
Fort Washington, cannot, from their. situation (if the quality of 
the soil is correctly stated) be otherwise than valuable.” 

Then came another “cloud” as foreshadowed by the follow- 
ing letters, the originals of which are now on file in the Library 
of Congress: 

Mount Vernon, 30th July, 1798. 
RicHarp C. ANDERSON, Eso., 

Sir: —In the course of the last winter a Mr. Massey passed through 
Alexandria on his way to Philadelphia and reported at the former place 
that I should lose my land in the North West Territory on the Little 
Miami. 

Not perceiving how this could happen fairly, and not supposing 
that it could be taken from me otherwise, without allowing me a hearing, 
I paid but little attention to the report until Mr. George Graham called 
on me the other day and in conversation on this subject gave it as his 
opinion that the land was in real jeopardy by re-entry under some error 
in the former proceedings, and advised me to write to you relative 
thereto. 

This I now do under full conviction, however, that as the former 
surveys were made under your auspices; examined and recorded in 
your office; and patents granted thereupon in the year 1790 with the 
following recital. “In consideration of a military warrant of 3000 acres 
granted to John Rootes by Lord Dunmore the 7th December, 1773 and 
assigned by the said Rootes unto George Washington the 14th of 
February 1774 and exchanged by a resolution of general assembly, 
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passed the 30th of December, 1784, for a warrant of 3000 acres No. 
3753 and dated the 14th of February 1785.” I say under full conviction 
that you would not suffer the land to be wrested from me by any sub- 
sequent transaction in your office without giving me notice thereof in 
time to assert my prior claims, I now give you the trouble of this address, 
adding at the same time if anything is necessary on my part to give 
more validity or greater legality to former proceedings, I am willing to 
encounter the expense than enter into a tedious and expensive chancery 
suit which I assuredly shall do before my property shall be taken from 
me. 

I would thank you Sir for full information, and your advice relative 
to this matter as soon as it is convenient. 

Most Obet. Hble. Servt., 
Go. WASHINGTON. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, NEAR LOUISVILLE, 
September 5th, 1798. 
Sir: — 

Yours of the 30th of July I have the honor to receive and cannot 
conceive from what circumstances Mr. Massie or Mr. Graham could 
found an opinion that your military claim was in the least danger, no 
other entry as yet to my knowledge having been made on the same groun4. 
It is probable, however, that the opinion was founded on a resolution 
of Congress which was intended to prevent those; who from the time 
of service are not entitled to lands; but from the liberality of the state 
of Virginia obtained warrants by resolution of the assembly, but, as 
this in my mind was not your case, yours being exchanged by a reso- 
lution of Assembly, I did not, trouble your excellency with the con- 
jectures of a few on that head; and you may rest assured should any 
attempt be made in this office, by entry or otherwise that I shall take 
the liberty of giving you immediate notice thereof. And as it is a matter 
of consequence, as I am informed yours are valuable lands. Provided you 
think there can be the least danger from the lands being laid in con- 
sequence of a resolution warrant that you make yourself acquainted with 
that particular circumstance and if you think it in danger to send out 
other warrants to cover its place. : 

With much respect and esteem, I have the honor to be, 

Sir Your most 
Ob. Servant. 


RicHArRp C. ANDERSON. 


Washington made his will on July 9, 1799, and at that time 
was under the belief that his title to his Ohio land was unassail- 
able. With his will he prepared an inventory of his estate and 
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sundry notes descriptive of his property for his executors; the 
item naming these lands was as follows: 


NORTH WEST TERRITORY. 


On Bitte Mae sik cade oe kcbeed 839 
Oia Eat TEE ios i eo Bb 5 08 88 977 
Cin: Ee - BIO iis he's SoBe co aie aie 1235 





3051 Acres @ 5, $15,255. 


To the above item in his schedule he adds this note: 

“The Quality of these lands & their situation may be known 
by the surveyor’s certificates, which are filed along with the 
patents — They lye in the vicinity of Cincinnati, one tract near 
the mouth of the Little Miami, another seven, & the third ten 
miles up the same —I have been informed that they will readily 
command more than they are estimated at.” 


5 , 

His will provided at great length and particularity for the 
disposal of most of his property, real and personal, — amounting 
to over half a million dollars —to certain persons and heirs 
as devisees; after naming the specific bequests he left all the 
rest and residue of his estate, real and personal, “not disposed of 
in manner aforesaid,” to be distributed by his executors, of whom 
there were five, the two active ones being Judge Bushrod Wash- 
ington and Colonel Lawrence Lewis, his nephews, for the bene- 
fit of certain named residuary legatees, twenty three in number. 
The Ohio lands were comprised in this residuary estate. Wash- 
ington died December 14, 1799. What became of his Ohio lands? 

Washington’s fears expressed by his letter to Colonel Ander- 
son were not without foundation. 

On February 26, 1806, one Joseph Kerr, then a deputy sur- 
veyor of the Virginia Military District of Ohio, —and later 
(1815) United States Senator from Ohio —well knowing the 
Washington entries, surveys and warrants, had not been filed 
with the Secretary of War, at Washington, made three entries, 
completely covering the Washington locations. Indeed a compar- 
ison of the field notes — giving metes and bounds — of the sur- 
veyor for Washington and those of Kerr are so identical that 
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there is no doubt Kerr used the O’Bannon figures and descrip- 
tions, which are easy accessible. Kerr’s three entries, at Wash- 
ington, were numbered 4847, 4848 and 4862, covering completely 
and exactly Washington’s entries numbered 1650, 1765 and 1775, 
respectively. The entry and survey No. 4847 — Washington’s 
No. 1650 — Kerr entered for 839 acres in the name of General 
John Nevill, a Revolutionary soldier, formerly living at Pittsburg, 
Pa., but who had died July 20, 1803, and the patent was issued 
April 30, 1807, to Presley Nevill and Amelia Craig, son and 
married daughter and devisees of General John Nevill. The 
land embraced in survey No. 1765 (Washington’s number) or 
4848 Kerr’s number, for 1235 acres, was also entered February 
26, 1806, and on April 30, 1807, patent was issued to Presley 
Nevill and Amelia Craig, devisees of John Nevill. The tract 
included in No. 1775 (Washington’s number) for 977 acres was 
entered February 26, 1806, by Major Henry Massie, founder of 
Portsmouth, Ohio. A patent was issued for this last entry, Jan- 
uary 8, 1808. All these entries and surveys were put through 
the requirements of the law of 1790, and the patents properly 
secured. Subsequently, (in 1809) Joseph Kerr purchased the two 
surveys Nos. 4847 and 4848 of Presley Nevill and Amelia Craig, 
Kerr transferred to certain grantees and the present owners of 
the land hold through his title. Henry Massie, patentee of Kerr’s 
survey No. 4862, duly sold to other parties and the present 
owners of said survey claim and hold title from him. 

The difficulties and disputes growing out of locations ir- 
regularly entered, patented or relocated,—as we have before 
stated — led to several acts by Congress, one of which passed 
May 13, 1800, provided that patents issued by Virginia on the 
cession reserved by that state could be validated by filing with 
the proper officer, the previously granted entries, surveys and 
patents, provided such patents did not conflict with grants al- 
ready legally perfected; where conflicts occurred, the later party 
could be recompensed by claiming other unoccupied lands. This 
act (1800) gave Washington’s executors the opportunity of per- 
fecting the title to his lands, since Kerr at this time had not made 
his entries. But they did not avail themselves of the opportunity. 
Meanwhile notice of the hostile action of Joseph Kerr 
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reached Bushrod Washington, one of Washington’s executors, 
and he wrote, on March 4, 1806; a letter to the register of the 
Virginia land office, at Richmond, asking for the warrants and 
papers connected with the title to the three tracts in question. 
This letter was carried to Richmond and delivered in person by 
Chief Justice Marshall. On March 14, 1806, the executors of 
General Washington, Judge Bushrod Washington and Colonel 
Lawrence Lewis, presented a petition to Congress asking it to 
confirm Washington’s title to his three surveys. This petition 
was referred to the Committee of the House on Public Lands. 
The matter went over to the second session of (the 9th) Con- 
gress, when an act was passed on March 3, 1807, “authorizing 
patents to issue for lands located and surveyed by virtue of cer- 
tain Virginia resolution warrants.” This .act, which though a 
general one, was passed especially to protect the Washington 
entries, and provided that any officer or soldier of the Con- 
tinental army, to whom a warrant has been issued “by virtue 
of any resolution of the legislature of Virginia, as a bounty for 
services,” etc., should obtain a patent for the same if the location 
was made within three years from March 23, 1808, and the sur- 
vey be returned to the Secretary of War within five years from 
the same date. This act, known as the “Washington Act,” be 
it remembered was passed March 3, 1806. But the Kerr entries 
were made February 26, 1806; the surveys May 20, 1806; and 
their recording made on June 2nd and 3rd, 1806; April 30, 1807, 
patents were issued from the United States for the Nevill sur- 
veys and on January 8, 1808, for the Massie survey. These 
United States patents of Kerr therefore forestalled the perfecting 
of the Washington “resolution” warrants. 

Judge Bushrod Washington died in 1829 and Lawrence 
Lewis died some four or five years later. Neither they nor the 
other executors had done anything to secure the Ohio lands to 
the heirs, and that realty was lost to the estate, which seems 
practically to have been settled up by 1840, though in 1859, one 
of the Washington heirs was appointed as administrator, by the 
court in Fairfax county, Virginia, to adjust some unsettled bus- 
iness — an heir had been overpaid several thousand dollars and 
it was necessary to recover this and readjust it. At various 
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dates subsequent to 1852, as before noted, bills were enacted by 
Congress concerning the unsettled claims of Revolutionary vet- 
erans or their heirs, who held warrants in the Virginia Military 
District. These were relief bills, one as late as 1899, and they 
provided in the main that holders of such unsatisfied warrants 
might exchange them for government land scrip — entitling the 
holder to locations in the West. . 


But there were no administrators of the Washington estate 
to avail themselves of this form of relief and the lost Ohio lands 
of Washington, remained unnoticed or forgotten until the year 
1907, when this matter was brought to the attention of the heirs 
of Washington by Mr. Nelson W. Evans of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
an attorney with wide experience in the land titles of Ohio and 
Virginia. The result of his discoveries and investigations led 
to the appointment, October 29, 1907, by the Fairfax county, 
Virginia, circuit court, of Robert E. Lee, Jr., as administrator 
de bonis non of General Washington. Robert E. Lee, Jr., is the 
son of Major General William H. F. Lee of the Confederate 
Army, and grandson of the late Confederate general-in-chief, 
Robert E. Lee, who in 1831 married Mary Randolph Custis, 
granddaughter of Martha Custis Washington. Robert E. Lee, 
Jr., and other living descendants of the Washington estate pro- 
ceeded to have the Nevill and Massie surveys appraised by John 
Nichols—resident of Mount Washington, Anderson township, 
Hamilton county, Ohio ;—Frank Davis, resident of Batavia Cler- 
mont county, Ohio, and William R. Fee of Portsmouth, Ohio. 
They placed the value of the 3051 acres in question at an average 
of $100.00 per acre,— it is probably worth double that amount— 
not taking into account the improvements on the land. Robert 
E. Lee, Jr., of Lexington, Va., Lawrence Washington, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Samuel W. Washington of Charleston, W. Va., 
drew up a petition to the Congress of the United States, stating 
the facts in the case and asking that an enactment be passed 
authorizing the government to reimburse the estate of General 
Washington, the sum of three hundred and five thousand one 
hundred dollars, with interest thereon from the date of the peti- 
tion. On December 5, 1907, bills were introduced both in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives, first session of the 
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6oth Congress, calling for the amount named; “to reimburse the 
estate of General George Washington for certain lands of his 
in the State of Ohio, lost by conflicting grants made under the 
authority of the United States.” 


Senate Bill No. 1238. (60th Congress, 1st Session.) 


A BILL to reimburse the estate of General George Washington for 
certain lands of his in the State of Ohio lost by conflicting grants 
made under the authority of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to Colonel Robert 
E. Lee, Jr., administrator de bonis non, with the will annexed of General 
George Washington, the sum of three hundred and five thousand one 
hundred dollars, in full compensation to the estate of General Wash- 
ington for the loss of his thirty-one hundred acres of land warrants 
and the grants made thereunder, and for any and all claims which said 
estate might or could make against the United States on account of land 
warrants or grants held by him or his estate upon warrants locatable 
northwest of the Ohio river. 


House Bill No. 5489. (60th Congress, 1st Session.) 


A BILL to reimburse the estate of General George Washington for cer- 
tain lands of his in the State of Ohio, lost by conflicting grants made 
under the authority of the United States. 


Whereas at the close of the Revolutionary war General George 
Washington was the owner of a three-thousand acre land warrant pur- 
chased by him; and 

Whereas the legislature of Virginia in seventeen hundred and eighty- 
five, at his request, granted him a new warrant to be satisfied in the 
Virginia military district of Ohio, which, together with another warrant 
of one hundred acres owned by him, was located in seventeen hundred 
and eighty-eight in said district in three surveys— sixteen hundred and 
fifty, seventeen hundred and sixty-five, and seventeen hundred and seventy- 
five; and 

Whereas said locations were approved by Congress in the act of 
August tenth, seventeen hundred and ninety, opening the district for 
location; and 

Whereas Congress, on the third day of March, eighteen hundred 
and seven, passed an act entitled “An act authorizing patents to issue 
for lands located and surveyed by virtue of certain Virginia resolution 
warrants,” which was enacted on petition of the executors of General 
Washington to enable them to confirm their title to said grants; and 
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Whereas by oversight and neglect of the proper officers of the 
United States, before and after the passage of said act, other parties 
were permitted to locate on General Washington’s lands and obtain 
patents therefor from the United States, and the grantees of these 
patents and their assigns have held the land ever since; and 

Whereas these patents were obtained during the time allowed by 
the act of March third, eighteen hundred and seven, to the executors 
of General Washington to perfect their title; and 

Whereas the estate of General George Washington was never in any 
default in completing its title after the opening of the district on August 
tenth, seventeen hundred and ninety: Therefore 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby 
appropriated and shall be paid by the proper accounting officer of the 
United States to Colonel Robert E. Lee, junior, appointed by the circuit 
court of Fairfax County, Virginia, administrator de bonis non, with the 
will annexed, of General George Washington, the sum of three hundred 
and five thousand one hundred dollars, which shall be taken and received 
by said administrator as full compensation to the estate of General 
Washington for the loss of his three thousand one hundred acres of 
land warrants and the grants made thereunder and for any and all claims 
which his estate might or could make against the United States on 
account of land warrants or grants held by him or his estate upon war- 
rants locatable northwest of the Ohio River. 

Sec. 2. That the act of March third, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
nine, entitled “An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred, and for other purposes,” in so far as it required Virginia mili- 
tary land warrants to be presented and surrendered to the Secretary of 
the Interior within twelve months from the passage of said act or be 
forever barred and invalid, is hereby repealed. 


These bills were referred in the Senate and in the House 
respectively to the Committee on Claims. Hearings were had 
before the committees, particularly that of the House, by the 
petitioners and counsel for the estate. But no action was taken 
by either branch of Congress or by the committees, during the 
first session of this (60th) Congress, a session continuing from 
December 2, 1907, to May 30, 1908. Nor did this Congress in 
its second session — December 3, 1908, to March 4, 1909 — take 
any action in the matter. But the House committee gave respect- 
ful consideration to the bill and granted attentive hearings to 
Messrs. Nelson W. Evans, Greenlee D. Letcher, of Lexingtom 
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Va., and Judge W. A. Washington of Kankakee, Ill. The state- 
ments made by these gentlemen to the committee were published 
by the committee, which, however, made no formal report. The 
Senate committee took no action whatever. No attention what- 
ever was paid to the subject in the special or first session of the 
61st Congress, which convened March 15, 1909, and adjourned 
August 5. The bill was re-introduced in the second sessién of 
this (61st) Congress which began December 6, 1909, and con- 
tinued till June 25, 1910. In the Senate it was referred to the 
Committee on Claims, which shelved it in a sub-committee, where 
it rested undisturbed. In the House it was referred to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. This committee gave the 
matter some serious consideration; it requested a statement of 
the facts and opinion from Mr. R. A. Ballinger, Secretary of 
the Interior, who made an investigation of the records and laws 
in the premises in the proper departments, and reported the 
same to the House committee. Mr. Ballinger closed his commu- 
nication to the committee with the clause, “the department 
(Interior) accordingly recommends that the bill be not enacted 
into law.” The committee, however, gave the petitioners two 
respectful hearings, a report of the second of which was pub- 
lished, containing a report of the committee favorable to the 
enactment of the bill, for the committee says: 


“The committee finds that the lands out of which General Wash- 
ington’s surveys were made were accepted from Virginia by the United 
States on March 1, 1784, in trust for the satisfaction of Virginia mili- 
tary bounty-land claims of the same character as those held by General 
Washington, in his Rootes warrant for 3,000 acres, No. 3753, and in 
Cope warrant for 100 acres No. 3670. 

“That when this trust was created no time was fixed in the contract 
between Virginia and the United States in which its execution was to be 
completed, and none has ever been fixed subsequently. 

“That this obligation of the United States to satisfy this claim was 
recognized and affirmed in the first clause of Article VI of the Federal 
Constitution. 

“That the first Congress of the United States in the act of August 
10, 1790, accepted this trust, and undertook its performance. 

“That in the compact between the United States and the State of 
Virginia, expressed in the resolution of the general assembly of Virginia 
of date April 12, 1852 (Virginia, acts of 1852, p. 318), and in the act of 
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Congress of August 31, 1852 (vol. 10, p. 143), known as the ‘scrip law,” 
and in the resolution of the general assembly of Virginia of date De- 
cember 6, 1852 (Virginia, acts of 1852, p. 357), accepting the scrip law,,. 
there was no limitation on this obligation. There has been no further 
compact between December 6, 1852, and the present time, and consequently 
no limitation of any kind exists to the demand for the allowance of 
this claim. We find it to be, as an obligation, a part of the public debt 
of tke United States and, as such, governed by the provisions of the 
first clause of the sixth article of the Constitution, and by section 4 of 
the fourteenth amendment, and that claimants have the right to demand 
its satisfaction and payment, so long as there is any representative to 
demand its payment, and so long as the evidence can be procured to 
establish it.” 


It seems to have been the intention of the committee to 
submit this report to the House, but that was not done and thus 
the matter rests, pending the next session of. Congress. 

And this is the narrative of the curious claim of the Wash- 
ington estate for the reimbursement of General Washington’s 
Ohio lands. It is a controversy of a century and a quarter and 
rivals, in fact, some of the humorous fictions of the law’s delays, 
in the stories of Dickens and Mark Twain. It would seem that 
this is an instance where the proverbial ingratitude of republics 
should not be permitted to prevail. National parsimony has no 
place in patriotism. Washington gave, absolutely, his services 
to his country, services perhaps no other one at the time, could 
have contributed with successful results. As Mr. Nelson W. 
Evans states in his plea for the petitioners, before the House 
committee, it is not any bounty that is being asked, but rather © 
the discharge of a just debt. Congress satisfied bounties in land 
to Virginia officers and soldiers to the amount of 4,334,800 
acres and to the same class in land scrip bounties 1,041,916 acres. 
The whole number of warrants issued by Virginia, says Mr. 
Evans, for military and naval bounties to her officers was 6,146,- 
950 acres. Congress bestowed rewards to many of the Revolu- 
tionary generals, for example, General Peter Muhlenberg, 13,194 
acres; General Hugh Mercer 10,000 acres; General Daniel Mor- 
gan 23,334 acres; General Charles Scott 15,278 acres; General 
Baron Steuben 15,000 acres ; General George Rogers Clark 10,000 
acres. Thaddeus Kosciusko, the Polish patriot, who was a col- 
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onel in the United States army during the American Revolution 
received the sum of $12,280.49 as regular pay and in addition 
Congress gave him, April 1800, warrants for 500 acres of land 
which by the way, he located in Ohio, Franklin County, Perry 
township, on the Scioto. 

General Lafayette was the favorite of our national muni- 
ficence and gratitude, for on March 3, 1803, Congress gave him 
11,520 acres of land; on December 28, 1824, it gave him $200,000 
in money and a township of land estimated worth $115,200; 
all of this in addition to the pay of major general which he re- 
ceived during his service as the friend of America’s freedom, a 
pay amounting to $24,400. England gave the Duke of Wellington 
the estate of Strathfieldsaye, costing $1,315,000 for one day’s 
work in the Battle of Waterloo. General James Wilson, at a 
banquet at Delmonico’s February 22, 1894, related fhat when he 
first visited the princely estate of Strathfieldsaye, he’ was sur- 
prised and gratified to see a portrait of Washington, by Stuart, 
occupying the place of honor in the Duke’s drawing-room. In 
answer to General Wilson’s look of inquiry, the eldest son, of 
the deceased Iron Duke, remarked, “It was placed there by my 
father, who esteemed Washington as perhaps the purest and 
noblest character of modern times — possibly of all time — and, 
considering the material of the armies with which he success- 
fully met the trained and veteran soldiers of the Old World, 
fairly entitled to a place among the great captains of the 
Eighteenth Century.” 

Will Congress repudiate a just debt, a debt, it has ever 
acknowledged, to the “purest and noblest character of modern 
times,” the founder of this republic, upon which, in fulfillment 
of the prophecy of Daniel Webster, “the nations of the earth 
gaze with awe and admiration.” 











EDITORIALANA. 
VOL. XIX. No3 EQ Rauudoll, JULY, 1910. 


TRUSTEE MEETING AT SPIEGEL GROVE. 


On Thursday, June 30th, the Trustees of the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society held a regular meeting at the residence of 
Colonel Webb C. Hayes, Spiegel Grove, Fremont, Ohio. It was a most 
interesting and memorable occasion. Col- 
onel Hayes had invited the Trustees to 
be his guests the day named above and 
day before, and on Wednesday noon, the 
the 29th, several of the Trustees, upon 
their arrival at Bellevue, enroute to Fre- 
mont, were met by Colonel Hayes, Sen- 
ator T. A. Dean and other prominent 
citizens of Fremont, also a delegation 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, viz: Mrs. C. R. Truesdall, State 
Regent, D. A. R.; Mrs. John T. Mack, 
Committee Chairman State Historic sites, 
D. A. R.; Mrs. L. A. Dickinson, Regent 
George Croghan Chapter, D. A. R.; Mrs. 
F. H. Dorr, Mrs. S. Brinkerhoff, Mrs. 
A. Little, Mrs. H. G. Edgerton, Mrs. B. 
Dudrow, Mrs. Otto Davis, Mrs. C. R. 
Lester (Detroit), Miss Julia Haynes and 
Miss Lucy E. Keeler—all members of G. A. R. Hon. J. C. Wonders, Chief 
of the Ohio State Highway Commission, was also the guest of Colonel 
Hayes. The entire party were comfortably bestowed in automobiles and 
whisked over the country roads, to the site of Fort Seneca, within the 
present precincts of the village of Old Fort, romantically located on the 
banks of the Sandusky River. Here the party traced the lines of the old 
fort, under the guidance of some of the elder inhabitants, one a genial 
well-preserved gentlemen, upwards of four score years of age, Mr. Hiram 
Risden, “born and raised on the spot,” and who as a boy saw the fort 
picket walls and blockhouse defenses still standing. Mr. Risden’s father 
—Joel Risden—located here, coming from Vermont in 1810. This was 
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the headquarters of General Harrison, during an important period of 
the 1812 war. The defense known as Fort Seneca was erected early in 
July, 1813, and contained within its enclosure about one and one-half 
acres of land. The position of the fort was both a picturesque and 
a practical one, being situated upon the bank about forty feet above the 
bed of the Sandusky river. 

On the return to Fremont, the party made a stop at the location 
of Ball’s Battlefield, where Colonel Ball with a detachment of troops, 
on their way to the Maumee, a day or two before the assault on Fort 
Stephenson, met a band of Tecumseh’s Indians. The encounter was 
somewhat unique in as much as the mounted soldiers with drawn sabres 
charged into the Indian ranks and cut them to pieces before the savages 
could get their flint lock guns into working order. The site of Ball’s 
battle is to be appropriately “monumented” by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, who have already placed in position an immense 
bowlder, upon which suitable descriptive tablets will be attached. 

The Trustees were most hospitably entertained at Spiegle Grove the 
evening and night of the 29th. At 8:30 a. m., Thursday, the Board meeting 
was held in the spacious parlors of the Hayes residence, so interestingly 
and inspiringly stored with relics of the wars of '76, 1812 and ’61 to 
65. Like knights of the historic Round Table the Trustees gathered 
in this room, where have been received at various times so many dis- 
tinguished members of the official, civil and military circles of our nation. 
The splendid features of Rutherford B. Hayes, at one time President 
of our Society, and always its ardent advocate, seemed to gaze ap- 
provingly upon the proceedings of the meeting. The Trustees present 
were: M. R. Andrews, G. F. Bareis, A. J. Baughman, H. E. Buck, R. 
E. Hills, J. W. Harper, B. F. Prince, L. P. Schaus, H. A. Thompson, 
W. C. Mills, G. F. Wright and E. O. Randall. The main business in 
hand was the acceptance of the deeds from Colonel Hayes, completing 
in prospect the transfer of the entire Spiegel Grove property, of some 
twenty-five acres, to the State of Ohio, for the benefit and the cus- 
todianship of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 
One year ago Colonel Hayes made over ten acres of the property, em- 
bracing the Harrison Trail. The two deeds now submitted and accepted 
by the Society, transfer the additional ten acre strip facing on Hayes 
and Wilson avenues, and a separate deed for the remaining five acres, 
including the famous and magnificent Hayes residence, with its price- 
less treasure of relics and books. Conditions of this princely and 
patriotic gift are, that the State or the Historical Society shall properly 
maintain the property and home, allowing the lineal descendants of the 
late President Hayes to occupy the residence when they choose and 
that the State or Society shall erect a fireproof library building to con- 
tain the library, which in Americana is perhaps the richest private collec- 
tion in this country. 
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Mr. Birchard A. Hayes of Toledo, Ohio, and Mrs. Fanny Hayes 
Smith of Annapolis, Md., oldest son and only daughter respectively of 
the late President Rutherford B. Hayes, were elected life members of 
the Society. 

At the adjournment of the meeting, under the chaperonage of 
Colonel Hayes, the party again resorted to automobiles, and accompanied 
by several other guests including many of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, who were in the party of the previous day, all proceeded 
to Port Clinton, where dinner was served at the hotel. An inspection 
was then made of the historic carrying-place, leading from the mouth 
of the Portage River on Lake Erie across the projecting neck of land 
to Sandusky Bay. 

It is proposed to mark the northern portion of this old Sandusky- 
Scioto land trail—leading from Lake Erie to the Ohio River, along the 
west bank of the Sandusky-Scioto watercourse,—by erecting two simple 
bowlder monuments on what is called the De Lery portage of 1754, ex- 
tending from Lake Erie across the Marblehead peninsula to Sandusky 
Bay, opposite the mouth of the Sandusky River. This portage is ap- 
proximately represented by Fulton Street of the city of Port Clinton 
with its extension north, an ordinary country road, from the city limits 
south to Sandusky Bay. 

Old Fort Sandusky, built in 1745, was near the southern end of this 
portage and General Harrison’s army embarked for the Canadian cam- 
paign, terminating in the Battle of the Thames, from the northern end 
of this portage, at which point his troops also were embarked on 
Commodore Perry’s ships soon after the battle of Lake Erie. The citi- 
zens of Port Clinton propose to erect a split bowlder monument on 
the shores of Sandusky Bay at the south end of the De Lery portage, 
at the site of Old Fort Sandusky. And the Ohio Society of Colonial 
Dames of America have secured a fund for the construction of an 
historical tablet to be placed on one of the faces of the monument. It 
is agreed that the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
place on this monument a tablet of similar size, descriptive of the events 
happening on this site, and also two small tablets, one containing the 
roster of the officers of the French expedition of 1754 and the other 
the roster of the first British expedition of 1760, when America was 
taken over by Great Britain from France. 

At the northern end of the portage a similar monument will be 
erected by citizens of Port Clinton, on which the Ohio Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, will place a tablet for which a sum 
has been provided, and it is decided that a tablet of similar size also 
descriptive of the battle of Lake Erie, be erected by the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, and also two smaller tablets, one 
containing a roster of the officers of Major General Harrison’s army 
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and the other the officers of the American fleet of Commodore Perry and 
the British fleet of Captain Barclay. 

The day’s outing was delightfully closed by a steam-yacht trip from 
Port Clinton to Put-in-Bay, where a short stop was made and a glimpse 
taken of the proposed site of the monument to be erected in September, 
1912, commemorative of Perry’s encounter on Lake Erie. 


EDWARD LIVINGSTON TAYLOR. 


An innumerable host of admiring acquaintances heard with regret, 
and a wide circle of intimate friends learned with sincere sorrow of 
the sudden death of Edward Livingston Taylor, who unexpectedly 
passed to the great beyond on the evening of Sunday, May 29th (1910.) 

His was no ordinary character; his abilities were of an unusual 
order; his qualities of sociability and friendship bound him in the closest 
ties to those who enjoyed the 
priviledge of his companionship. 

Mr.’Taylor descended from 
a lineage distinguished for 
pioneer achievement, for sur- 
passing energy, unyielding in- 
tegrity and unswerving devotion 
to truth and country. He was 
the son of David Taylor and 
Margaret Livingston, respective- 
ly, of English and Scotch origin, 
whose families through widely 
different channels of experience 
came together in Franklin county, 
Ohio, more than a hundred years 
ago. David Taylor, father of 
our subject, was born in Nova 
Scotia, in 1801, and with his 
father (Robert) and brothers 
and sisters moved to Chillicothe, 
Ohio, then the capital of the 
new state, in 1806. Two years 

Epwarp L. TAyior. later the family moved to Truro 
township, Franklin county, and 

the frame house then constructed for their home, still stands, one of the 
oldest landmarks of early settlement in the state, and it is still in the 
possession and occupancy of the Taylor family. This Truro township 
is historic, for it lies in the “Refugee Tract,” a strip of land four and 
one-half miles wide from north to south and about fifty miles from east 
to west, extending from the east bank of the Scioto River to near the 
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Muskingum River, and comprising 136,000 acres. This “refugee” strip 
was so called because set aside by Congress of the United States in 
180f to remunerate those residents of Comets who at the time of the - 
American Revolution espoused the colonial cause and who sacrificing all 
property and interests at home, crossed the border and joined the Amer- 
ican army. One of the most conspicuous of these refugees was Colonel 
James Livingston, who with two brothers fled Canada and cast his lot 
with the loyalists of New York. James Livingston was made colonel 
of a regiment, serving at first under General Schuyler and later under 
General Montgomery. Colonel Livingston did valiant service the entire 
seven years of the Revolution, in recognition of which the United 
States government assigned him 1,200 acres of the aforesaid refugee 
land, on which a portion of the city of Columbus now stands. The 
patents for this land were turned over by the father (James) to his 
son, Edward C. Livingston, who soon thereafter (1804) took possession 
thereof and settled thereon. The daughter of this Edward Livingston, 
——and his wife Martha Nelson,—was Margaret Livingston, who 
matried David Taylor,” May 16, 1836. Of this union—strong in blood, 
brawn and brain—was born, March 20, 1839, Edward Livingston 
Taylor. He was educated in the district schools and at Hanover 
College, Indiana, and Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, from which 
latter he graduated in 1860. He at once began the study of law at 
Columbus, in the office of Chauncey N. Olds, then one of the fore- 
most leaders of the Franklin county bar. But the Civil War appealed to 
the patriotism of the law student and during June and July, 1861, Ed- 
ward served as a private in a volunteer company. He then returned to 
his law books until July, 1862, when he again responded to his country’s 
call and was commissioned captain of Company. D in the Ninety-fifth 
Ohio Volunteers. He was wounded and taken prisoner at the battle 
of Richmond, Ky., August 30, 1862. In a short time he was paroled and 
exchanged and resuming his place at the front served thereafter in the 
Army of the Tennessee, until the close of the siege of Vicksburg, July 
4, 1863. The failure of his health compelled his retirement from the 
army. His law studies were completed and being admitted to the bar 
in November, 1862, he began the practice of his profession in which for 
forty years he was most successful—an untiring student, a clear and 
vigorous thinker, a ready and strong speaker, a fearless combatant, ever 
observant of the rules and the courtesies of his profession, in short, an 
honorable, upright, gentlemanly, but persistent and aggressive practitioner. 
He singularly combined in his manner and method the urbanity and 
dignity of the old school with the technical knowledge and uncompro- 
mising tenacity and keen alertness of the modern advocate. In his at- 
tainments and his tastes he was a striking example of the well rounded 
man. He intensely enjoyed the out-door life, its invigorating and in- 
Spiring freedom. He knew the fields and the forests and delighted in 
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every form of nature. But he also knew books, he had the literary 
instinct and the library was his dukedom. Especially was he given to 
history, that of his own nation, state and locality. His own family rec- 
ords, of which he was justly proud, stimulated him to a wider range of 
research, until he was recognized as an authority on “the brave days of 
old” when the Ohio forests echoed to the stroke of the pioneer’s axe 
and the war-whoop of the Indian occupant. The red man appealed to 
his human sympathy and his historic predilections. He read profusely 
the annals of the aborigine, and wrote many monographs thereon. Of 
Mr. Taylor’s knowledge, scholarship and graceful facility with the pen, 
the volumes of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
amply testify. He was painstaking in his statements, critically judicious 
in the presentation of his subject-matter, terse and vigorous in style and 
always entertaining. Only a few months before his decease he gathered 
many of his essays, historic, reminiscent and otherwise, and published 
them in a volume of some three hundred and fifty pages, entitled, “Ohio 
Indians.” It was at Mr. Taylor’s suggestion that the monument was 
erected to the memory of Leatherlips, a Wyandot chief, executed June 
1, 1810, by members of his own tribe, at the supposed instigation of 
Tenskwantawaw, the Prophet, brother of Tecumseh, who then had his 
headquarters at Tippecanoe. Leatherlips was charged with being in 
alliance with the whites in the race war then raging. This monument, 
one of the first ever erected to an Indian, and the only one in Ohio, 
was dedicated September 18, 1887. The monument is a Scotch granite 
monolith, sarcophagus in design; imposing and properly inscribed, it 
rests on an elevation on the east bank of the Scioto River, not far from 
the present town of Dublin. Mr. Taylor was deeply versed in the Indian 
history and lore of Ohio, he seemed to know history at first hand, and 
would delight to descant upon the deeds of Pontiac, Tecumseh, Corn- 
stalk, Little Turtle, Blue Jacket, Black Hawk and the many other chiefs 
that made the early annals of the western red men so romantic. Mr. 
Taylor had an exalted and ideal regard for women, ribaldry had no 
place in his presence; he ever spoke in sanctified terms of his wife, 
Katherine Noble Myers, whom he married in 1864 and who died thirty 
years later. Few men so enthusiastically enjoyed the comradeship of 
congenial friends. Extremely democratic in temperament and in man- 
ner, he was intellectually artistocratic and in the choice of his friends 
and associates gave cold welcome to those who had little else to offer 
than pretense, shallowness and ignorance. A fascinating conversational- 
ist, he possessed that rare concomitant, the patience of a good listener. 
He had gleaned in all the fields of the richest literature, and the harvest 
. was at his ready command. Fortunate indeed were those who were 
privileged to gather at his entertainments and one departed hence with 
the feeling, not that he had been at “the frivolous work of polished 
idleness,’ but rather had been the guest of one upon whom nature had 
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lavished her rarest gifts of talent and temperament to which had been 
added the strength of a noble character and the accomplishments of the 
scholar and the gentleman. 

Mr. Taylor, early in its history, became a life member of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society, to the publications of which 
he contributed so much of incomparable value and in the progress of 
which he took an active interest. As a sympathetic friend has noted, 
perhaps no more appropriate tribute, in epitome, could be paid to the 
tastes and acquirements of Colonel Taylor in-the studies of antiquity 
than that expressed by his appreciative friend General John Beatty, who 
dedicated one of the later of his most interesting works, “The Alco- 
huans,” in the following words: “This volume is respectively dedicated 
to Edward Livingston Taylor, a lover of the great forests and prairies, 
as they come ever fresh from the hands of the Creator, and to whom 
the ancient mounds, squares, octagons and circles of the Ohio Valley are 
not only in themselves objects of curious interest, but incentives as well 
to pleasant conjecture with réspect to the people who built them.” 


AVERY’S UNITED STATES. 


The Burrows Brothers, Cleveland, Ohio, have issued the Seventh 
Volume of their unequalled History of the United States—we say 
unequalled because that is true, as to the 
completeness with which the history is 
recited and the attractiveness, indeed 
splendor, with which the work is mechan- 
ically produced. That Mr. Avery, the 
author, is a most painstaking and pleasing 
writer is granted, even by those who may 
criticize other features of the work. 
These criticisms, however, seem to be 
confined to the incidental features, of 
arrangement and execution, rather than 
the substance or main purpose and re- 
sult of the work. An historian should 
first give the facts, second the facts only 
pertinent to a thorough knowledge of 
the progress and interpretation of the 
events he should set forth the matter 

Etroy M. Avery. chosen for presentation, in an entertain- 

ing way as possible—as Roosevelt 
said in his scholarly address before the University of Oxford (on 
June 7), speaking of the recording of history: “We must of course 
cordially agree that accuracy in recording facts and appreciation of 
their relative worth and inter-relationship are just as necessary in 
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historical study as in any other kind of study; the fact that a book 
though interesting, is untrue, of course, removes it at once from the 
category of history; however much it may still deserve to retain a 
place in the always desirable group of volumes which deal with enter- 
taining fiction; but the converse also holds, .at least to the extent 
of permitting us to insist upon what would be the elementary fact 
that a book which is written to be read should be readable.” An 
unquestioned truth, but written history, until the present generation of 
historians arose, was so exclusively a dry, didactic production that the 
ordinary reader fled from its perusal. The public today demands first 
of all that the history “be readable,” otherwise the public will have none 
of it. Mr. Avery’s history is readable — no history of the United States 
more so—nor is this characteristic ever employed at the sacrifice of 
accuracy. But to the history itself. 

The Seventh Volume deals with the inauguration of the Federal 
Government and the terms of Washington’s presidency. The treatment 
of the contents of this volume is, to our mind, therefore a greater test 
of the writer’s qualifications as an historian than the preceding volumes. 
Those dealt with the romance of discovery, of the picturesqueness of 
colonial settlement, and the dramatic acts of the Revolution. All these 
appeal to the imagination of the writer and stimulate his powers of 
artistic description. To deal with the initiative and trial period of our 
government, requires the calmness, impartiality and philosophical discern- 
ment of the thorough scholar. Mr. Avery has amply and attractively met 
these requirements. The Constitutional Convention, has completed its 
labors and the proposed organic charter of the new Republic is submitted 
to the Congress of the Confederation. Thence it was transmitted to the 
several legislatures in order to be passed upon by a Convention of Dele- 
gates in each state by the people thereof. For nearly a year the consti- 
tution ran the gauntlet of the Federalists and Anti-Federalists in their 
representative states. Bitter was the contest and close the result in many 
instances, especially in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia and New 
York. On July 2, 1788, nine states, the required two-thirds, had ratified 
and Congress proceeded to- set in motion the machinery for the new 
government. Washington was unanimously chosen President by the sixty- 
nine electors, and April 30, 1789, “six days before the meeting of the 
States-General at Versailles,” he was, in New York City, inaugurated 
President, an office he was to fill with marvelous ability and success until 
March 4, 1797. The recital of these eight years by Mr. Avery is neces- 
sarily too brief and condensed for the exacting student of the constructive 
period of our government; but the narration is sufficient for, and well 
adapted to, the wants and desires of the ordinary reader, the clientele 
for which this history is written. The chapter on “British Diplomacy and 
the Northwest” is of especial interest to the Ohio readers. The Revolu- 
tion, as to New England, closed at the surrender of Yorktown. But in 
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the Northwest Territory and particularly that portion later to constitute 
Ohio, the contest between England and the New Republic was continued, 
with varying force and magnitude until the respective treaties on the 
part of the United States and by Jay with England in 1794, and Wayne 
with the Ohio Indians, at Greenville in the following year. On the 
ground that the United States had not lived up to the terms of the treaty, 
following the war, as to the British debts and Tories’ claims, Great Britain 
continued to hold some of the posts she had agreed to surrender, these 
were, as mentioned by Avery, Dutchman’s Point on Lake Champlain, 
Oswegotchie (Ogdenburg) on the Saint Lawrence, Oswego, Niagara, Erie, 
Detroit and Michilimackinac. He might also have mentioned, the less 
important post at the mouth of the Maumee River. 

“Meanwhile,” says Mr. Avery, “the presence of the British at the 
Northwest posts had intensified a troublesome situation in that region. 
The treaty of peace had not brought peace along the far-flung line of 
the western advance. This was due in part to the irrepressible conflict 
between civilization and barbarism, but Spanish intrigues in the South- 
west and British intrigues in the Northwest were also partly responsible. 
To what extent the British had fomented Indian hostilities is a matter 
of some doubt. It appears that they did not desire a general war that 
would diminish the supply of furs, but hostilities that would impede 
settlement and keep the Americans out of the region would work to 
their advantage —— ‘a dangerous policy and likely to get beyond control’. 
The British home government was probably guiltless of any direct insti- 
gation and, until 1794, the same may be said of the higher Canadian 
authorities. With their subordinates in the Northwest the case was differ- 
ent. British traders and officials listened to stories of Indian wrongs 
with sympathetic ears and furnished the red men with provisions and 
arms, while renegade Tories, like Simon Girty, and some of the French 
Canadians from Detroit actually accompanied the war parties on forays. 
The British claimed that the presents and supplies were only those that 
they were accustomed to give in times of peace; but the Indians did not 
use them peaceably. In the words of Professor Bassett, ‘the assistance 
the savages were wont to receive in an unofficial way from the officials 
of Canada was little short of the aid given ordinarily to an open ally’.” 

Then follows the expeditions of the United States against the Ohio 
Indians, — expeditions commanded respectively by Generals Arthur St. 
Clair, Josiah Harmar and Anthony Wayne. The first two were terribly 
disastrous ; the third victorious and the culmination of the Indian power 
in the Ohio country. The recitals of these campaigns are necessarily 
brief but are made doubly clear and valuable by the accompanying maps 
and battle diagrams. St. Clair’s defeat at Fort Recovery was one of the 
worst blows to Washington’s administration. Says Mr. Avery: 

“The tidings of disaster did not reach Philadelphia until the even- 
ing of the 19th of December. Washington heard the news while at din- 
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ner. He restrained himself until the guests were gone, but then ‘his 
pent-up wrath broke forth in one of those fits of volcanic fury which 
sometimes shattered his iron outward calm.’ He told how he had bidden 
Saint Clair above all else to beware of surprise. ‘He went off with that 
solemn warning thrown into his ears, and yet to suffer that army to 
be cut to pieces, hacked, butchered, tomahawked, by a surprise, the very 
thing I guarded him against! O God, O God, he’s worse than a mur- 
derer! How can he answer it to his countrymen!’ Then, calming 
himself with difficulty, he added: ‘General Saint Clair shall have jus- 
tice * * * he shall have full justice. The unfortunate general. hur- 
ried east to meet any charges that might be brought against him. He 
asked for a court-martial, but there were not enough officers of suitable 
rank in the army to form the court. At Washington’s request he resigned 
his commission as comander-in-chief of the army, but he retained his 
governorship ten years longer. Beyond this, he was never punished for 
the disaster. This was perhaps just. Saint Clair was unquestionably 
incompetent, but he was courageous and honorable, and the administra- 
tion itself was not free from blame. With the kind of army that had been 
given him, only a military genius could have avoided failure if not 
disaster.” 

The chapter on Jay’s Treaty discusses that important episode in 
a most complete and satisfactory manner. Treaties are usually dry sub- 
jects for the historian and uninteresting ones for the popular reader, 
but Mr. Avery handles the features and results of Jay’s negotiations with 
the British authorities so that the attention of the reader does not flag. 
Then follows the “Alien and Sedition Acts,” and the “Fall of the 
Federalists.” The chapter, on “Jeffersonian Simplicity” gives us the 
democratic contrast to the Washington splendor and rather regal regime. 
To our minds one of the most romantic incidents in our early national 
history is the “Purchase of Louisiana,’ with its Spanish and French 
background, the cosmopolitan mixture of races, the Indian, the negro, the 
Spaniard, the Frenchman, the Briton and the American, each having 
a part in the play of this territorial acquisition which so worried Jeffer- 
son and stirred up the constitutional debaters in Congress, and roused 
the party politicians of the East, West and South. 

And through it all ran the long-headed schemes of “the subtle but 
unprincipled Talleyrand” and the cunning, fine Italian, or shall we say 
Corsican, hand of the invincible Napoleon. 

Volume Seven of Avery’s United States shows no diminution in 
the qualities of its authorship or the unsurpassed mastership in the typo- 
graphical style of its production by Burrows Brothers, the publishers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. / 
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MIAMI UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CATALOGUE. 


Mr. B. S. Bartlow, life member of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society and former member of the Ohio House of Rep- 
resentatives, and later Sergeant-at-Arms of the Ohio Senate, has edited 
a “General Catalogue of the Graduates and Students of Miami Univer- 
sity,” including the Trustees and members of the faculty. Miami Uni- 
versity claims an existence from 1809, when on February 17, it was 
“formally instituted and named by Act of the Legislature of Ohio.” One 
year later the site of the college was established at the village of Oxford, 
in the township set apart for’ educational revenues. “There was con- 
siderable delay until sufficient funds should accumulate to justify the in- 
auguration of actual collegiate instruction. In the meantime a temporary 
building was erected, in which was maintained a ‘Select School’ for the 
young people of the new community, James Maxwell Dorsey being the 
teacher. This continued from 1811 to 1818, when the Reverend James 
Hughes was employed by the Trustees to conduct the Grammar School of 
Miami University. By 1824 an adequate building had been constructed 
for college purposes and there was a respectable balance left for run- 
ning expenses. Accordingly, the Board employed the Reverend Robert 
Hamilton Bishop as the first president, and announced the opening of 
the University for November of that year.” Mr. Bartlow, himself an 
alumnus of the University, has performed his task, a most arduous one, 
in an unquestionably satisfactory manner. The volume consists of some 
four hundred and thirty pages and embraces perhaps five thousand names, 
the alumni and matriculates, and teachers connected with this famous 
institution for a century. Of both the alumni and former students, not 
only the names but residences and brief facts of career, are given. A 
glance through this rostrum reveals the unusual number of distinguished 
men who obtained their “larnin” at Miami. Few colleges in the country , 
can boast so great an output of students who in subsequent life became 
illustrious. Mr. Bartlow is to be congratulated upon accomplishing so 
valuable a service for the University and its clientele. But Mr. Bartlow 
is no novice in book making; he is the author of an extensive history 
of Butler county and has contributed many articles to the press and 
local historical publications. 


NEW HISTORY OF SANDUSKY COUNTY. 


County histories as a general class do not take high rank in the 
historic literature of a state or nation, for the reason that in most cases 
the “history” part is subordinate, if not a hasty prepared apology, for 
the accompanying biographies of the contemporary county residents, who 
with pardonable pride wish to have their lives and modest achievements 
recorded in permanent form. “The Twentieth Century History of San- 
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dusky County, Ohio, and Representative Citizens,” recently published, in 
admirable form, by a Chicago house, possesses an historical “feature” 
however deserving of attention and unequivocal commendation. for its 
author is Mr. Basil Meek, of Fremont, Ohio, who has been a welcome 
contributor to the pages of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society Quarterly and who is recognized as a diligent, painstaking and 
enthusiastic student of local history. He has an unusually fertile field in 
the county of which he has been a resident for nearly half a century. 
The historical part for which Mr. Meek seems to be responsible, is nearly 
half of the immense volume consisting of 950 quarto pages. Mr. Meek 
has indeed produced a history, valuable and readable. The first chap- 
ter on the geology of the county is from the pen of Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright, President of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society. Mr. Meek then takes up the works of the Mound Builders, 
whom he thinks have been identified by the tradition of the Wyandots, 
to the effect that their ancestors, the Huron-Iroquois, joined with the 
ancestors of the Leni-Lenape, or Delawares, vanquished the Allegwi, be- 
lieved to .have been the mysterious Mound Builders; the Indian con- 
querors drove the Allegwi southward and down the Mississippi. Mr. 
Meek does not tell us that the Allegwi were a more ancient tribe of 
Indians, which fact would connect the Mound Builders with the his- 
toric red men. This is of course a greatly disputed topic. If the ances- 
tors of the Indians did build the mounds, those earth architects were 
much farther back than the Allegwi. But it doesn’t matter, for con- 
cerning the identity of the Mound Builders, one man’s opinion is about 
as good as another’s “for nobody knows;” we know that for we have 
tried to find out ourselves. Of the red men and early settlers Mr. Meek 
speaks with accredited authority. His chapter on the “Coming of the 
White Man and Passing of the Red” is an excellent summary of an in- 
tensely interesting period of central Ohio history. The evidence is un- 
disputed that Sandusky county lies in the territory wherein were scenes 
in the great contest between the terrible Iroquois and Eries or Cat 
Nation, dwelling on the southern shores of Lake Erie. The “Cats” 
were exterminated, or if any escaped they fled far west. This “war” is 
the earliest recorded event’ in Ohio history and can be verified by the 
Jesuit Relations. Sandusky county was a most important and excit- 
ing center during the War of 1812, and Fremont is the site of Fort 
Stephenson, which in August, 1813, was so marvelously defended, by 
Major George Grogan and one hundred and sixty men, against the 
army of Proctor’s British regulars and the countless host of savages 
under Tecumseh. There is no event in American history comparable 
to this in picturesque or dramatic mise-en-scene, in the display of patriot- 
ism and dauntless bravery. This incident alone makes the history of 
Sandusky county great. Mr. Meek gives a most pleasing description of 
Spiegel Grove, the famous and historic residence of Rutherford B. 
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Hayes. Spiegel Grove is indeed the Mount Vernon of Ohio. It is this 
magnificent estate and home that the present owner, Colonel Webb C. 
Hayes, is transferring to the State of Ohio for the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society, to be by the latter preserved intact for 
historic and educational purposes. 

After reading Mr. Meek’s production one might think that San- 
‘dusky county had a monopoly on Ohio history. It certainly is rich in the 
“lore of the brave days of old.” 
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